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I oe adown the garden-walk 
To bid my love good-by, 

And as I passed the roses’ stalk 
What should my eyes espy 

But, nestled like a brooding dove 
In some sequestered spot, 

The very thing I told my love— 
A dear ‘“ FORGET-ME-NOT !” 


I stooped and plucked the little flower: 
He said, ‘* What do you seek?” 
I answered, ‘*In the twilight hour 
Let this, love, for me speak!” 
I twined it softly in his vest, 
His arms were round me furled— 
And as I leaned: upon his breast 
He said was ‘his world 


His weil was girt upon his thigh, 
His plume waved in the breeze ; 
And all the twilight seemed to sigh 
Among the garden trees! | 

I looked into his eyes and felt 
As happy maidens feel, 
When first two loving spirits melt 

In one for woe or weal. 


He drew me closer to his heart, 
My hand was on his breast; 


He said, ‘‘My love! though now we part, 


This heart can never rest 
Until I bring you back your flower, 
And claim, where now we stand, 
In some sweet, future twilight hour, 
This darling little hand!” 


These were the words I heard him sa ~— 
The last I ever heard! 

I saw him slowly ride away 
While not a step I stirred. 

I could not. moxye—I saw him turn. 
And kiss hi d to me. 

Ah! how my spirit then did yearn 

For what would never be. 


This little casket that I wear 
The rest can better tell— 
A withered flower, a lock of hair, 
A blood-stained word, *‘ Farewell!” 
They buried him upon the field, 
Upon the 
And life to me can never yea 
A comfort to my pain. a 


I often, at the twilight hour, 
Steal down the garden-walk, 
Where once I plucked the little flower 
Beneath the roses’ stalk}. 
when I reach the. wickergete; 
no one else is nigh, 
I almost think I see him. wait, 
As then, to say ‘* Good-by.” 


And sometimes, when the shadows creep 


Along the garden- wall, 

I hear a voice which makes me 7. 
Ont of the darkness call. - 

It seems to say—as still I 
Upon the same old spot— — 

waiting for that little 
My dear, Forcet-me-not!” 
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QUAKER EXEMPTION. 

HE petition to exempt Quakers from mili- 
tary service, on the ground of conscientious 
scruples against war, has excited a great deal of 
thoughtful sympathy. ‘The statement made in 
it of the undaunted moral heroism and suffering 
of some Quakers, among the rebels, who had been 
diafted and who declined to serve is very touch- 
ing and impressive. In one case a man was 
tortured and barely escaped with his life. In 
another, one was Ordered to be shot, and when 
the file of soldiers who were to execute the sen- 
tence saw the victim and heard him calmly 
praying that they might be forgiven for their 
involuntary crime, they refused to fire. These 
are incidents which recall] the testimony of the 
early Quakers. They show that the old spirit 
is not extinct, and that George Fox and James 

Naylor still survive under other names. 

And yet the principle cf exempting men from 
their share of any common public burden mere- 
ly upon their assertion of conscientious objec- 
tion to bearing it, is not and can not be admis- 
sible. For the evidence of this truth we need 
look no further than the late proposition in Con- 
gtess to exempt from service all who were sin- 
cerely opposed to the prosecution of the war. 
That is simply a proposition to submit to the 
overthrow of the Government, and with it, to 
the destruction of all the securities of civil and 
religious liberty. If the principle be allowed’ 
that ‘the assertion of conscientious objection to 
war in general shal! exempt a citizen, the same 
objection te a particular war upon any ground 
whatever must equally exempt him. But gov- 
ernment of any kind, whether proceeding from 
the popular will or from the will of one man, is 
based upon force; it is the agreement that we 
will do, or, failing the will, that we shall be 
compelled to do, what the public gocd requires. 
If A steals B’s money, or coat, or bread, is he 
to be excused from punishment upon the ground 
that he is conscientiously opposed to the holding 
of private property ? | 

Of course we are not saying that a man must 
submit his conscience to the law, nor denying 
that very bad and very wicked laws may be 
often made. An honorable man, for instance, 
would as willingly obey a law to strike his mo- 
ther, or a law to kill his child under two years 
of age, as a law to return an innocent man to 
slavery from which he was escaping. Every 
human instinct, every noble and just feeling pro- 
tests against such a law. If you could find a 
people who would quietly submit to perpetrate 
such a crime under the pretense that it was law, 
you would find a people so morally torpid aud 
corrupt that it would be a relief to the world to 
sweep them out of it. 

What, then, is the alternative? It is very 
plain. It is to acknowledge the necessity of* 
government or of authority, while you refuse 
obedience to the special claim; and that you do 
by yielding to the penalty if it shall be enforced. 
In this country, for instance, the best citizens 
were conscientiously opposed to Mason's infa- 
mous Fugitive Slave Law. The result was that 
it was constantly evaded, and when occasionally 
executed it was with great pomp of force. It 
is not yet formally repealed, but it is practically 
obsolete, because the universal conscience of the 
American people repudiates it. Yet, in the days 
when its enforcement was attempted, it was 
wiser for those who rejected it to bear the pen- 
alty and go to prison rather than resist it by 
arms; because, when the people see the best men 
sent to jail for not obeying a law, they can not 
help asking what kind of a law is it which the 


_ purest and most peaceful people repudiate, while 


by suffering the penalty they acquiese in neces- 
sary authority. If that people is not debauch- 
ed, they will soon have the law changed or in- 
operative. If they are debauched, then a free 
government has failed. | 
If, then, the Quakers are conscientiously op- 
d to war, at a time when it seems to the 
people that their rights can be secured in no 
other way, it is a hard case for both sides. The 
prosecution of the war requires the draft. If 
there were any conceivable way of determining 
whether conscientious scruples really exist, the 
release from service ought to be willingly grant- 
ed wherever they were established ; because if 
the mass of the people were sincerely opposed 
to maintaining their liberties by fighting, they 


- would be sincerely in favor of submitting to the 


rebellion, and the war would end in the de- 
struction of the Government, the ruin of the 
nation, and the overthrow of all hope of civil 
and religious liberty—and this by consent of 
the people. But there can be no way devised 
of ascertaining the sincerity of such scruples. 
It is therefore plainly impossible that the mere 
assertion of them should be sufficient. And it 
seems to us that every honest and patriotic 
Quaker will a thousand times more willingly 
acknowledge the authority of the Government 
which he wishes to see maintained, by paying 
the penalty of disobedience to its law, rather 
than by asking for legal release from obedience 
upon grounds which can never be satisfactorily 
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DELENDA EST CARTHAGO. 


THERE are signs of the most extraordinary 
political freshet ever known. Four years ago it 
was dangerous even in many Northern cities to 
allude warmly to slavery. Public opinion was 
opposed to the discussion of the subject. Men 
spoke upon it at some peril to their lives. And 
now it seems that slavery is about to be swept 
away by a torrent of universal public reproba- 
tion. Whoever listens closely can plainly hear 
the heart of the country saying, “ It is the pub- 
lic enemy ; let it die the death.” 

Of course this is not the evidenceof an entire 
moral national regeneyation. It is the proof 
only that the houf has arrived, which always 
arrives in the progress of civilization, and with- 
out which, indeed, there would be no progressive 
civilization whatever, when it is clearly seen 
that what is true and good is also politic. It 
is in vain that this is abstractly shown. But 
when it is practically perceived a great forward 
step in civilization is taken. When it is gen- 
erally felt that morality lightens thé taxes a com- 
munity becomes moral. In this country the 
slave despotism held us bound so long and so 
hopelessly, because we were so prosperous and 
the evil was to us at the North so theoretical, 
that our sympathies and human instincts pleaded 
in vain against our apparent interests. The 
argument against Mr. Lincoln, as against every 
man whom the slave-lords did not support, was, 
that if he succeeded grass Would grow in the 
streets and blood run in the gutters. What was 
called the ‘‘ Union” party of the North before 
the insurrection of slavery was simply an organ- 
ization of timidity, whose argument was, that it 
was better to let the Southern policy rule the 
country, becausait would otherwise try to ruin 
it; That was the final philosophy of all such 
movements as the Castle Garden meeting, and 
none more than those concerned will freely can- 
fess it. It was a question of policy, and it seem- 
ed to them to be best to pat and pacify. ‘*‘Per- 
haps I-compromised too long," frankly says Mr. 
Everett, in a recent address. . } © 

Now a great many persons who supported this 
policy really hated slavery, and saw the ghastly 
wounds it was constantly inflicting upon the 
country, but thought that they had no right to 
say any thing about it. They were ready enough 
to send an army of missionaries, under the pro- 
tection of a huge society, to preach against the 
religion and convert the natives of Cochin China 
and Thibet—if they could get there; but they 
were unwilling to say that the industrial system 
of their neighbors was wrong. Others declined 
to hear or say any thing about it, under the con- 
viction that they had no constitutional right 
to think or say that it was wrong to imbrute a 
man, or to sell your own daughter, or whip a 
woman to death because she pined when her 
child was stolen from her. - Still others, and 
the larger number, cared nothing about the 
matter, except heartily to denounce the Abo- 
litionists as incendiaries, and fraternize with 
“‘the gentlemanly and. high-toned Southerners” 
—meaning slaveholders. The general feeling 
was that nothing could be done, even if it were 
a bad thing, and therefore it was fast becoming 
the fashion to declare that it was a good thing. 

The Kansas troubles opened the eyes of the 
great mass of the people to the fact that the sys- 
tem was the direct rival of every free settler in 
the country. The question added a material 
argument to its moral appeal, and from that 
moment the overthrow of slavery was fixed. 
But under the Union its extinction would be 
peaceful. Consequently, as a lastdesperate re- 
source, its chiefs tried war, counting upon the 
timidity of trade and the party-organization of 
the free States friendly to slavery. Both failed 
them. Every day, from the 12th of April, 1861, 
it has been clearer to the American people that 
slavery is the enemy of their industry, of their 


| trade, of their peace, and of their Union. 


Every day we have been moving nearer and 
nearer to unanimity in opposition to it, how- 
ever we might differ about the method of ending 
it. The most unprincipled newspapers and poli- 
ticians see the inevitable and irresistible current 
of events. Even James Spence, the rebel agent 
in England, does not dare to face civilization 
and plead the cause for which the rebels are 
fighting their fellow - citizens, and massacring 
the noblest youth. The war is the fierce death- 
struggle of the monster, and whoever would end 
the war will strike at the serpent. Men of all 
parties, of all policies, of all convictions upon 
other subjects, repeat the cry which long and 
long ago pealed majestically from despised lips : 


“It is the common enemy. Let it die the 
death!” 
FRANCE AND THE UNITED 


STATES. 


Tue speeches of Thiers and Jules Favres in 
the French Chambers are the most menacing 
sounds that Louis Napoleon has ever heard. The 
criticisms of Thiers especially, upom the imperial 
policy, are the censure of the common sense of 
France upon its government. Im his last dis- 
course the historian strips the facts of the Mex- 
ican expedition of all their glamour, and shows 
that a French army and fleet are engaged in an 
enterprise which is costly without profit, and 


perilous without honor. A year ago the Em- 
, peror put forth a resonant programme, and sent 


an army to fulfill the destiny of the Latin race, 
and now the terrible orator of the Opposition de- 
Clares that all that can be hoped is that France 
may be able to retire from the imperial pro- 
gramme without disgrace. In fact now, for the 
first time, Louis Napoleon tolerates a critic, and 
he will inevitably find that Thiers must be si- 
lenced, or that the empire is in danger. 

- Thiers docs not fear an immediate interference 
upon our part. But he thinks that when our 
war is over our soldiers will pass into Mexico, 
and that consequences which he intimates rather 
than describes will follow. Maximilian must 
then be supported by French bayonets against 
American immigrants and the Mexican people ; 
for Thiers says that he does not see that the 
Mexicans are favorable to France. Indeed, it 
is very clear that the shrewd old politician, whose 
political reputation is that of sagacity rather 
than of principle, is of the opinion of Richard 
Cobden, that Louis Napoleon has made the 
great mistake of his life. 

Meanwhile we can do nothing but observe. 
If France, or any other power, directly inter- 
feres in our war, she will be called to account, 
as England was in the matter of the rams. But 
for the operations of other powers in other parts 
of the world, however we may consider ourselves 
indirectly threatened, we can have but an atten- 
tive eye. Mr. M‘Dougall’s proposition in the 
Senate, to declare ourselves dissatisfied with the 
attitude of France, and to menace her, compels 
the inquiry what we mean to do if France replies 
that she does not hold herself responsible to us 
for her foreign. policy in. other countries than 
our own. Does the Senator propose that we 
shall make war upon France? If so, will he in- 
dicate the army, or the fleet, or the necessary 
millions of dollars, with which the war is to be 
waged? Our present contest is perhaps enough 
for the moment. The vindication of other 
ple’s honor may be wisely left until it is finally 
settled that we have maintained our own. . Nor 
ought patriots of the M‘Dougall school to for- 
get that while Thiers is the most dangerous en- 
emy of Louis Napoleon invading and conquer- 
ing Mexico, Thiers would be the most able and 
unwavering leader of France in a war with the 
United States. It is in this view that the cau- 
tion of the Secretary of State appears to be the 
truest political wisdom. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


WueEn Mr. Douglas appeared at the last in- 
auguration ball as the next friend of Mrs. Lin- 
coln, he took symbolically the position which 
his party ought to have assumed, if it hoped to 
retain any hold upon the American people. He 
said in effect, ‘‘I am for the Union and the 
Government unconditionally.” He died, and 
left no successor. No leader of evef tolerable 
capacity has taken his place; and the party of 
which he was easily the head has dwindled and 
dwindled until it has now virtually disappeared. 
There are, in Congress and elsewhere, many faith- 
ful men who cling to the names Democrat and 
Democratic; but the disloyal men there and 
elsewhere assume the same name, and it is a 
question which will finally secure it. 

Had Mr. Douglas lived he would have been 
the dictator of his party. His futile pretense of 
squatter sovereignty as a solution of our troubles 
was but the transparent confession that the old 
platform of his party, the protection of slavery, 
was untenable. He saw that the only hope of 
his party for the future was in the extreme anti- 
slavery ground. How to get it there was a tre- 
mendous, an impossible task at that time. He 
was frantic. He tried to ride two horses, each 
running furiously in opposite directions. His 
fall was inevitable; and, like Webster, he fell 
and died. Yet could he have survived, the war 
would have shown him the way to future power, 
and he would have dared to take it. He would 
have done from policy what Mr. Sumner in the 
Senate, and Mr. Arnold in the House, have 
done from principle, and have called for an 
amendment to the Constitution abolishing slav- 
ery. | 
The true men of his party are coming to that 
position. ‘They see that henceforth emancipa- 
tion is as much a fixed fact in this country as 
independence was after the Revolution. They 
know that hereafter such gentlemen as Sena- 
tor Saulsbury of Delaware, Bishop Hgfkins of 


Vermont, Mr. Thomas H. Seymour of Con- | 


necticut, and Mr. Vallandigham of Ohio, are 
as impossible leaders of any great popular party 
as Aaron Burr was after the failure of his con- 
spiracy. Forsuch persons as these comprehend 
neither men nor principles, neither policy -nor 
‘history. They are the dry froth left upon the 
sides of a vessel from which the foaming wine 
has been poured away. 


The terrible logic of events has brought all | 


loyal citizens to the same platform. The at- 
tempt to perpetuate old names and lines has 
resulted in the distinct division of the late Dem- 
ocratic party into two wings, one of which prac- 
tically sustains the rebellion, and the other the 
Union. Whoever studies carefully the votes in 
Congress will observe that such representatives 
as Mallory, Cox, Chanler, and the Woods, 
work steadily against the Union and the Na- 
tional Government; while such as Odell and 
Griswold, with their friends, support the Gov- 
ernment, while they try to maintain an appear 
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| ance of party unity with the first-named, under 
the pretense, as we said last weck, of a ‘‘ Cop. 
stitutional 
Why do these pursue this course? 
Why do they not see that their true policy is rs 
public repudiation of all such fellowship ? They. 
know that the self-imposed mission of Mr. Fer. 
nando Wood is the destruction of the party with 
which he professes to act; and the methéd he ~ 
takes is the proposition of measures which. he 
- knows will disgust the country. So long as he 
is permitted to use the party name, so long the _—Si 
party name shares the odium of his measures _ 
and of the support of his faction. Upon his 
ground the restoration of the party is impossi- | 
ble. In his hands the infamy of the Democratic 
name is sure. The only hope of its honorable 
salvation is in the cordial co-operation of those 
who value it with the predominant sentiment of 
the country in the hearty, open support of the 
emancipation policy and of the President who 
has adopted it. The President is the representa- 
tive of all in the country who believe that the 
question is simply Slavery or No-slavery ; the 
destruction of the Government or its salvation. * 


ABOUT FLOWERS. 


Tne story lately told and widely repeated that 
Mrs. Lincoln had sent flowers to a notorious 
apostle of ‘‘ peace,” to decorate his house for a 
ball, is a good illustration of the inaccuracy and 
injustice of the reports upon which we form our 
opinions of public persons and measures. The 
facts are merely these: There is a conservatory 
attached to the White House, which supplies 
flowers for the Presidential parties and for such 
friends as the President or his wife may choose, 
The wife of the person in question wrote a note 
asking for flowers. -A reply was sent that there 
were no more than the mistress of the White 
House required for her own purposes, and with 
the reply a bouquet was sent; that the wife of 
the President might not seem churlish in re- 
fusing. 

Such a story is not worth attention, except as 
an illustration of, the persistent hostility of crit- 
icism which has pursued the wife of the Presi- 
dent from the beginning of the war, and as false- 
ly as in this instance. There was a time when 
it was openly insinuated that she furnished in- 
formation to the rebels, and was the enemy of 
her husband and the country. . That time is 
long passed, but the venomous tongue of gossip 
still darts at its victim. ‘There was a time, also, 
when it was the fashion to sneer at the Presi- 
dent as an incompetent officer and trivial joker. 
But of all living men in the country at this mo-. 
ment whose name is likely to be most illustri- 
ous in history? 


PROFANITY. 


Unc.e Topsy tells us that our army swore dread- 
fully in Flanders. He spoke of the British army ; 
but evidently they did not use up all the profanity 
in the world. For our army swears awfully in the 
cars ahd elsewhere. Why should they? Why 
should you, dear brethren and gentlemen? ‘What 
is the use or beauty of saying, ‘‘ Apple - boy ! G— 
d— your soul toh—! Don’t try to shove off your 
G— d— rotten old apples on me, G— d— you!” 
Is it manly? Is it brave? Is it any thing but a 
silly swagger? Totalk loud, to swear, to whistle, to 
shout, to sing in a quiet car with quiet people, mere- 
ly brings you and the whole army into contempt. 

It is easy enough to see that it is generaHy the 
sheerest affectation. Of course if you get drunk, 
if you make yourselves beasts, dear brethren, before 
you get into the cars, you will infallibly behave 
bestially when you are there. But to hear such 
hearty, intelligent, sound, and manly fellows as 
any traveler may now meet upon any train, roar- 
ing out the most odious oaths about nothing what- 
ever is pitiful. Of all tricks it is the poorest and 
meanest. If you get drunk you may steal and be 
jugged ; or you may murder and be hanged. If you 
lie you may fall into awful scrapes, after which you 
will never be believed again. There is some risk 
in these things, and where there is risk there is 4 
certain kind of courage in braving it. But to swear 
foully, to damn every body and every thing, to be 
nasty nuisance. with your indecent tongue—this 
is as honorable, as manly, as soldierly as to insult 
a woman who has nobody to defend her. 

Our army swore dreadfully in Flanders, quoth 
my Uncle Toby, but he did not say that they fought 
more bravely for it. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 
SenatT2 —February 10. Mr. Trumbull, 
ciary Committee, re adversely to the joint resolu- 
tion for amending the Constitution just proposed by Mr. 
Sumner, which reads, ** Every where within the limits | 
the United States and each State and Territory thereof all 
are equal before the law, so that no person can 
hold another as a slave.” Some time before Mr. Hender- 
issouri, had offered a joint resolution to a similar 
u In lieu ofthis the fol- 
low joint resolution for amending Constitution : 
Article 18, Section 1. Neither nor 


, have power to enforce this arti- 

be a ate legislation.” This article, if two-thirds 

of both Houses of Congress concur, is to be proposed to, the 

States, and when ratified by 

three-fourths of these, to be valid as a part of the Constitu- 
offered a resolution 


tion Proclamation of . 
giving it the force of a statate: referred.—Mr. Brown of. 
fered amendments to the confirmin 
Emancipation Proclama 
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jecting colored 


P to enroflment under the 
portionment as other Milita 
re 


same ap- 
citizens, —The ttee 


ry Commi 


adversely to Mr. Grimes’s bill reducing the sal- | 


aries of military officers not in the field or without com- 

mand.—Mr. Sumner brought up the case of a sure 

eon of the army who had been from « railroad car 

- the District, and offered a ution direc the Com- 
District to 


uring to colored 
in the cars within the District. He 1 
who held a rank equal to that of Major, had been ejected 
from a street car because he was black. We had better 


that it was no 
that the me adh eat as though a Senator of the 
United States been ted, he anid that seemed 
to be a determination to force social as well as political 
pe apy with the blacks upon the white race. The peo- 
ple of his State would never adopt that sentiment. Mr. 
Wilson rejoined that he had no wish to force negro equal- 
ity upon the Senator from Indiana; he wished only to let 
every man assume the station which God intended him to 
_ attain: resolution passed, 30 to 10.—The bill prohibiting 
Members of Congress and Heads of Departments from re- 
ceiving any compensation for acting as counsel, in 
any case in which the United States are concerned, under 


fi ting 

Members of was stricken out, 26 to 14: laidjover. 
—The bill equalizing the pay of all soldiers was brought 
up, dehate ari-ing upon the section giving colored soldiers 
equal pay with whites prior to the passage of the bill, its 
consideration was February 11. Some buzi- 
ness of minor importance was transacted.—The Poat-office 
Committee reported a bill removing disqualifications en 
account of color in carrying the mail, and also declaring 
that no witness shail, in the United States Courta, be dis- 
qualified on account of color. —The Lieutenant-General bill 
from the House was brought up and discussed, the point 
being the amendment against making that officer as 
mander-in-cliief, and striking out the name of General 
Grant. Senators opposed to this amendment said that to 
» bestow the title without the command would be but an 
empty honor|conferred upon one who now had the homage 
of the pedple: postponed._——February 12. The senate 
was occupied with various business of no very general im- 
portance, except that the House bill making appropria- 
tion to meet deficiencies is amended by authorizing the 
appointment for a limited period of one thousand addition- 


al clerks, who may be females, at a salary not exceeding - 


$600 a year.—— February 13. The Secretary of War sent 
in a communication relative to military officers’ commu- 
tations for quarters and fuel; there were 387 officers draw- 
ing such conmutations, of whom 27 were generals, 52 col- 
onels and lieutenant-colonels, the remainder being of low- 
er ranks, 79 being paymasters.—A memorial from the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce was presented and referred, 
asking for a wagon-road through Central Minnesota to 
Idaho; it stated that within \ Spee months $25,000,000 
had been mined, which was now waiting egress through 
such a road with proper military protection.—The bill for 
regulating the pay of colored soldiers was brought up and 
discussed, the principal objection toit being its retrospect- 
ive feature; upon motion of Mr. Wilson it was amended 
80 as to give them the same pay as others from January 
1, 1864, instead of for the whole time they have been in 
service; Mr. Cowan then moved, as a substitute for the 
bill, that from the date of the passage of this Act all sol- 
diers of the United States of the same arm of the service 


was ** negro,” now these people were “colored citizens." 
Pending action on Mr, Cowan's substitute the Senate ad- 
journed to Monday, February 15.——February 15. Mr. 
Foster introduced a bill defining the position and duties 
of chaplains in the army; it gives them the rank of major 
of infantry, «wllows them to hold pastoral charges, requires 
them to preach twice a week, hold religious meetings twice 
a week, and keep the libraries for the use of the soldiera,— 
The Enrollment bill, as amended by the House, was taken 
up and consiilered; the Senate refused to recede from its 
provisions.—-The Deficiency bill from the House was pass- 
ed, with an amendment increasing the ealaries of the As- 
sis‘ant Secretaries of the Departments and Post-office to 
$3500 after the present 16. Bills 
roads in 


where the execution of the laws has interru 
consequence of the rebellion was introduced.—Mr. 

tle introduced a bill mecleting trade with Indian tribes; 
it prohibits, under penalty of fine, imprisonment, and for- 
feiture, the sale of spirits to Indians.__Mr, Lane, of Kan- 
gas, 8 at length in favor of the bill setting apart a por- 
tion of Texas for the use of persons of African descent.— 
Mr. Cowan's amendment to the Enlistment bill came up, 
giving equal pay, etc., to all soldiers. Mr. Davis pro- 
posed an amendment to the effect that colored troops 
should be disbanded, and colored men be employed in the 
arm ; that for slaves so 


for him. Mir. Davis spoke at length in support of his 
amendment.—A message was received from the House 
announcing its adherencé to its amendments of the En- 
roliment bill, and asking a Committee of Conférence, 
The Senate resolved to adhere to its amendments, and 
authorized the Chair to appoint a Committee of Confer. 
ence. 

Hovss.—Ivbruary 10. Mr. Eliot, from the Select Com- 
mittee, reported a bill to establish a Bureau of Freedman’s 
Affairs, to determine all questions relating to persons of 
African descent, and make regulations for their employ- 

r treatment on abandoned plantations, 
Kentucky, wished to know whether his State 
included in the operations of the bill, and 
whether plantations there were to be consi as aban- 
doned: he himself owneda plantation which had beer aban- 
doned because Government did not protect it. Mr. Eliot 
replied that the bill did not propose to establish colonies 
in Kentucky; that in the case of plantations there, wheth- 
er they were to be considered as abandoned would depend 
upon whether the owners were loyal or disloyal; that in 
the case of Mr. Clay, a well-known loyal man, his planta- 
tion certainly would not be considered abandoned.—The 
Senate amendments to the Internal Revenue bill were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means.—The En- 
rollment bill was taken up, and sundry amendments were 
: Stevens offered an amend- 
men 


paid 
owner, and the slaye be freed. Debate ensued, mainly 
between members from the Border States: the main points 
being, on the one side, that slaves were property, and 
could not be taken for public pu without compensa- 
er, that 


ed, to 

of inereasing the facilities for the 
New York ae Washing- 

en came u r. Stevens, at 
the request of Mr. Davis, withdrew the $300 feature from 
his amendment offered yesterday, and Mr. Davis offered 
another amendment, appointing a commission to pay to 
' loyal masters a sum not exceed mg $300 for slaves volan- 
 teering inthe army. Mr. Webster offered an nt 
providing that the bounty of $100 now paid to drafted men 
shall be paid to any person to whom 
_ May owe service or labor at the time of muster into 
service, upon his freeing the person. These amendments 
after a somew de- 


alread He believed 
Government ought to take for military 
because they owed military service. Mr. Anderson, of 
Kentucky, thought the amendment did not go far enough. 


' In his own district a of the men had 
ves 
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we 
tive, and clearly in vi 


union, an tion. Quoting from 

Ezaminer, he said that resolutions were before Con- 
federate C that the C te States 


3 (2.) et even can agree 
upon a new Government; @.) If can not be done, 
whether they can not agree upon trea ve, 


United States. Mr. Cox said that the proposition 
Richmond looked to 


peace, based on the old Un 
eignty of the States, he would pledge that g 
his friends as earnest supporters of the prosecution of the 

war. After various other ae itions had been disposed 
of, Mr. Schenck offered a substitute for the bill, embracing 
the whole as it had been finally agreed oe 


labor, u 


quota of each district to be as nearly 
tion to the number “f persons in it subject to 
into account the number furnished to the naval 


bedi 

have declared their inten tizens, 

all who, without having been in service two years durin 

the present war, shall have been discharged; (§ 6.) Any 
at any time be 


for pearance at 

substitute is not liable to draft, the principal 
d the time of such 
time for which the draft 
able to draft, the principal is liable to future drafte; any 

rson commutation is exempted only 
from thes quota; and in no 
tion extend t 


must be shes poy 


number of these transfer enlistments 
thousand; ¢ 10, 11, 12.) Make provisions for 


no pilot, engineer, 
sign, or master’s having an 6 wed | 
acting as such in the naval liable to 


norably 14.) Bepeals in 
existing Enrolim in making two the first con- 
of and those the 


persons of African t.. between 
of 20 and 45, resident in the United States, wheth- 
er or shall be enrolled; that when the slave 
of a master is drafted and mmnstered into service, the 
a shalt be certificate and the bounty of 

whom t 

the time of hie being mastered 
or labor, on 
rsented in who shall each Slave State rep- 


constructing eanal 
Falls.—Mr. Windom offered a joint 

as to 
United States and Territories : Foe 
Committee were directed to inquire into 


around 
Niagara 
bit slavery in the 
Judiciary 


of establishing an e Dep t, to be called that 

of the Revenue, to have charge of thegCustoms, Internal 


declari af the United States 
States to extension 


i 


3 
F 


y inefficient, and still more of whom will have no 
in the cause. ts to tell them that half 
four hundred thousand men on their muster rolls 
Dg about the mountains or lost by desertion, 
s almost impossible to feed the half that 
He refers with a remarkable coolness to our finan- 
tuation and its difficulties, forgetting how many dol- 
reakfast cost him. 


ournals simulates hope after 
same desepera The Richmond 

aminer says that in the ng the rebel armies will be 
stronger, better armed and disciplined than ever before, 
and congratulates the country on having Smith and Ma- 
in the of Holmes west of the Mississippi ; 

k instead of Pemberton in the southwest; Johnston in- 


te 


‘s for the purpose of strengthen- 

Mobile and Atlanta, and of threatening Knoxville with 

In Virginia there has been no General Meade 
has resumed his command. — 


The Army of the Cumberland is in an excellent condi- 
tion. The communica 


no strong bee 
General Logan is at Huntsville, Alabama, proba- 
bly for the purpose of co-operating with Sherman. 
From Kelley’s department there is no news worthy of 
terrillas of Gilmer’s command upon Baltimore and 
io Railroad, resulting in the plunder of $30,000. 
A ul fleet is being fitted out on the Mississippi b: 
Porter. Both on the Ohio and the Mississippi ail 
the naval dépéte are busily engaged in the work. 


MOVEMENTS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
— the 


Generals Marmaduke, Brook, 
mountains in the vicinity of M 
General Shelby, who was recently routed, is with his 


River. 


camp followers, is about 14,000, 


GENERAL BUTLER’S DEPARTMENT. 


of prisoners in various. Western 
jails have lately been removed to Butler's 


} ty others, have made their escape from the 
Louisville.. 


attack from the Union forces ; 


sion being probably the preparations made for the 
expedition. whese destination mistaken. 


THE CASE OF VALLANDIGHAM, 


digham were jl! 
Court to grant : ; and that t 


erally ; 


and 


Aastro- 
to fortify They 
de Hem, whose on 0 quit of 
ona 
Their great line of defense rests on the eider. 


ARMY AND NAVY ITEMS. , 
Mzans, ha recovered from his recent ill- 
Independ- 


ness, in Philadel reception 

The Second Fire Zouaves of this city arrived home last 
week, and had a splendid reception by the firemen. 


Washington in place of General who goes to the 


General ScamMon, recently gobbled up by in 
West Point officer, and served in Florida and Mexico. ‘ He 
was a brave officer te ee Scott, on 


whose staff he was attached in 
Two hundred and seventy rebel prisoners arrived at 


Chattanooga on the 7th from Knoxville, captured in re- 
cent cavalry fights 

General STONEMAN through Nashville on Feb- 
on February 5, both en route 


Wx. J. M‘Ciory, United States Navy, died 
at his residence in last week. At the time of his 
death he had been in the service fifty-two years. 


It would appear by dispatches from St. Louis to Chica 
that a powerful fleet is being 1 


Colonel T2axatt, of the Fifth Iowa and twen- 
on, and reached 4 


tERs of Newark, New Jersey. 
Colonel James B. Swatn, of Scott's Nine H 
dismissed from service 


by order of the 
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were taken 
The decision of Vallandigham’s case in the 
to 58. and the resolution ™ i: case, and ihe on was greatest import- 
ant cud | 2008, Justice Wayne delivered the opinion of the Court, 
ermal is no law by which 
tine or proceedings in the nature of an appeal, 
break all these railroads if we could not have them — military commiss 
without such outrages, which did more to injure our cause The Com were te the 
abroad and at home than the loss of a battle. Mr. Hen- |. manufacturers 
dricks thought the outrage was other his effect. Asa revenue me 
were cars for colored people, and t mn dec to . 
ride with people of his own color, and wished to force him- Ho I OREIGN NEWS. 
self upon white people; referring to remarks of Senators a aes 
fax on spirits He | surance to the French and Kogish courts that re 
he on sp on hand would yield $10, ; surance to courts r re 
himeelf knew three men who had on hand nearly 5,000,000 spective govermments meant to adhere to the treaty of , 
gallons.—Mr. Davis, from Select Committee on Insurrec- | 1852, is is not satisfactory to the German States gen- 
tionary States, reported a bill giving to certain States BERNE 2d the Chamber of Depaties both of Austria 2 
whose Governments have been usurped or overthrown a have refased to grat the supplies to the 
republican form of government.—February 16. After | occupation of Schleswig. The ca ‘of Berlin iam 
routine business the question of reception and reference of | Vienna have therefore to on their own responsi. 
should ative from Arkansas, was taken up. A discussion ensued, | questing a until the of the Rigsraad. 
spoke, on both sides, in the same general straiz oward | which elicited the fact that there was a wide difference | Orders werereceived at Kiel on the 97th of January for the 
evalty of fine. imprisonment. apd disqualification for of- | the close of the debate Mr. Fernando Wood said that while in the views of Republiéan members ee 
; measures oppressive and destruc- | whether there was really any State of now ex- 
olation of the Cons the Con- | isting and entitled to be represented in Congress. Finally 
ene wee referred to the Committee on Elec- 
tions.—The Revenue bill was one me up with the amend- 
ments of the Senate. That ye a duty of 70 cents 
upon all distilled or removed uly 1 to January 1, —————— 
ask the United States to appoint del to consider (1.) | and 80 cents thereafter Sepetee toes with, 105 to 41; 
ts now on hand was agreed 
with, TT to 73; and that striking out the additional] tax 
of 20 cents on adulterated spirits, sold as rum, brandy, etc., | 
was agreed to. | 
t ras THE GENERAL SITUATION, 
esident o Confederacy was requested to com- ki f 
municate them to the Government at Washington, and, ine 
if the proposition was accepted, to issue a proclamation for new conscription act, probably deemed it their best policy 
the election of delegates to meet those appointed by the to make a virtue of necessity, has issued a proclamation | 
thanking these soiers for thelr brave conduct and breath- 
the old Union, He proposed that commissioners should tells er 
be sent to Richmond; if Mr. Wood was sent, and if he did auspices calculated to sustain their hopes. He makes a 
not come back within sixty days with a negotiation of very hard case for us at the North with our taxations and 
diseensiona, as if, indeed, there were no troubles of that 
sort at home; and im reminding them of the accessions 
soon to be made to their strength, he forgets to tell them 
that these new recruits, at the utmost, can not number 
over 80, many of whom from the weakness of tender 
of half a century of years, will 
been shut off by calling the previous qantion, and sundry }. 
propositions for adjournment and delay haVing been re- 
jected, it‘was pressed to a vote. The main amendment, 
providing for the enrolJment of all persons of African de- 
scent of military age, paying the $100 bounty to the loy- 
al person to whom any drafted person may owe service or 
HE pon his freeing the drafted person, and appointing 
a commission to award a exceeding $300 mone 
to any loyal person to wh a colored volunteer may owe 
) service, wan nanan to by 84 to 67. Mr. Schenck's substi- and Mississippi rivers are actively engaged in fitting out 
tute, embracing the entire bill as finally amended, was vessels, 
then taken up and voted ym it passed by 93 to 60. The Kentucky House has passed a resolution unanimous- 
The bill which thus passed the House embraces a great ly asking Congress — Rowen? ANDERSON on 
number of the the the retired list, on pay. 
should receive like compensation; he said that the negro | essential: (§ 1.) The t may out such number : rage ; Longstreet ennessee : General Curris arrived at Fort Sm kansas, 
hada legal status under the Constitution which of men as the public may require; (§ 2.) The Southern and | the 9th inst., after a horseback 
him, and that, as he received the protection of the laws, Lee still invincible in Virginia. It also nts Gen- | miles over the plains. He will remain there bat a few 
eral Lao ns most hopeful and ae having sald that i the | days, being engaged in reorganising the Army of the 
uly ratte tor any en oruer- Our military authorities at Washington have received 
ed until the deficiency shall be supplied; (§ 4.) Any en- orme ’ 
rolled person may furnish a substitute; and if this substi- of the of Lass 
tute is not liable to draft or in the service, the principal 
will be exempt during the time for which the substitute | A very superior and elegant set of, equipments for 
would be exempt, but no one in military or naval service General Grant have been Mr. Groran Pr- 
shall be accepted as a substitute; (§ 5.) All persons liable 
to draft shall be enrolled; this comprises in effect all able- has 
- Acting Assistant Surgeon who to be 
berland Gap has been interrupted, and the occupation of " 
East Tennessee by the enemy has been considerably ad- preted oe mane deserted from the United States 
F. Porter, of the Fourteenth New York 
Ca > escaped two weeks ago from Libey prison. He : 
passed, Bill extending the statute of limitations in cases left the prison in a rebel uniform, and remained nine days 
in Richmond without exciting suspicion. 
echawken eokuk. 
made considerable efforts to 
7.) Members of religious success, weather became s0 
shall, w rafted considered non-combatants, and 
be assigned to duty in hospitals, or to the care erg my belonging to Colonel Woon’s com. 
benefit of sick or wounded soldiers; but no person shall be Hurlbut, and the Seventeenth under M‘Pherson — left rebels. A lieutenant and two pri- 
entitled to the benefit of this provision unless he shows Vic about a tago. On-the 8d of F the deed, were apne and Col- 
employed loyal masters shOuld be compensated; and if he | that his conduct has been uniformly consistent with his peed wah » and 
died in service the master should receive the full value | professed principlea; (§ 8.) No person of foreign birth who the y of the negro they 
has voted or held office is exempt from draft on the ground were shot. 
of alienage; (§ 9.) Mariners or able seamen who pony the, 
drafted may, upon we gm. Ey navy, be exempt 
P d under conditions w are ; but the 
The following officers succeeded, a few since, in 
making their escape from the in Richmond, and 
as thouge the had bees sn the of the rebel forces in Arkansas is as-fol- | necticut; Colonel Homan 2s Colene! 
| W. P. 24 West 
cremptions hom who are mentally, or | Rew York; GW, 10th Matnes 
morally unfit for service thous whe tha T. & West, 24th Wisconsin Sraziont, Sist In- 
~ n tary or naval service; those 
who sovienieen te two years in service, shall have heen | Command on the Lower Saline Co 
Generals Cooper, Steele, and M‘Intosh, are with their | | 
Indian commands at Warren and North Fork in the In- 
blidated into one class, 
and are eq e to duty; (§ 15-26.) Provide ee following, we learn, have been ured 
for the execution of the law, aud impose heavy penalties The are Neuter. An iron- Now ‘York; Capain J. 
for all fraudulent attempts at their violation or evasion on clad in the Neuse, thirty-fi il Newbern, at King- Sram, 104th New York: , 
lable to enrullment of of any ston, will probably co-operate in the movement against the ork: Licutenant H. Hixxs, 
charged carrying them into effect; _(§ 26) Enacts that city. As Newbern, however, is capable of resisting suc- st W. N. Datry, &h Penn- 
cessfully any attempts at capture, it is likely that the A. B. Warts, 4th Penmsyi- 
to oceupy our forees, 4 BC st : . 
of the late uncomfortable raids of Butler. General Peck | 
has arrived at Newbern, and assumed the command. | 
On the 8th of February one thousand and twenty bales 
Wed MUltary service: postponed._—_—February 11. After of cotton were burned by an accidental conflagration af ; 
Wilmington, The loss to the rebels is nearly a million of — Ps ee coe 
ceeding $300, payable ont of 
compensation shall be the same as in the case of those to 
4 , were 
act Shh | eon the fives in reaching’ our 
then adjourned te Monday, February 15.——February CHABLESTOR, 
15. Several bills were introduced and reported from Com- In regard to the siege of Charleston ¢ is nothing 
mittees, The principal of these are to the following pur- | new. On the Sth of February a formidable expeditic : 
port: Extending the time for withdrawing goods from pub- | consisting of three brigades, under the communi Gen- embelming the bodies of deceased sol- 
t the eral Seymour, started from Port Roya acksonvil! iu Washington. The cosé.has been re 
. Railroad and Telegtaph Company; For a uniform system | Florida, where it landed on h, Thence the entire each and at Armory 
his amendment, not because he believed that compensa- | of bankru a branch all their 
more sailed on the 7th to join the expeditic nich was | trietids request it or not. When the Gagre too poor 
also to receive co-operation from Admiral Dahlgren with is made, “ff ) 
the Pawnee, the Wachusett, and the Water Witch. 861, not less than one buniined thousand 
General Mercer, in command of the defenses of Savan- y of the 
nah, has been reinforced by the rebels in expectation of an ae 
; 
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COLT’S ARMORY AFTER THE FIRE—EXTERIOK.—[{From a Puorocrarn sy N. A. anp R. A. Moore, HartrorD.] 
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HOSPITAL TRAIN FROM CHATTANOOGA TO NASHVILLE.—[Sxercuep sy Mr. Taroporr R. Davts.] 


HOSPITAL TRAINS. 
Oxr: of our special artists sends us from Chatta- 


nooga a sketch, which we here reproduce, repre- 


senting HospiraL TRAIN ON ITS WAY FROM THAT 
PLACE TO NASHVILLE, under the care of Dr. Myers. 
Until very recently the transportation of our sick 


} 


7 


and wounded soldiers by rail tne been attended with 
very severe suffering from the jostling motion of the 
car.. It first occurred to a surgeon, while witness- 
ing the mtense agony of these poor fellows, that the 
difficulty might be obviated by mechanical means. 
Directly and upon the spot he sketched the model 
of a car, in the contrivance of which the problem was 


aml 


— 


| 


ie 


satisfactorily solved. The plan was immediately 
adopted by Government, and now constitutes the 
prominent feature of the hospital train. Food of 
the most nourishing kind is furnished the wounded 
men, who, when they have arrived at their jour- 
ney’s end, are taken directly to the hospital upon 
the same stretchers which answer as couches upon 


— 


i 


THE INTERIOR OF A HOSPITAL CAR.—{Sxercuep sy Mz, Taxopone BR. Davis.] 


7 


the car. These beds are suspended from India-rnb- 
ber bands attached to the frame-work of car, and, 
yielding to the slightest motion of the car, are as 
comfortable as the beds of the hospital. Our artist 
has given not only an exterior view of the train, but 


_also an interior of one of the cars, disclosing the ar- 


rangements by which the soldier's comfort is secured. 
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FIRE IN COLT'S ARMORY. 


We give on page 132 a faithful picture of the 

mass of rdins consequent upon the fire at Colt’s 
Armory. Our admiration is i excited as 
we glance at the confused dris of what was once 
‘4 most magnificent and elaborate machinery in 
t. country. This pile of stupendous cylinders, 
--Ingled with broken gearing and the bricks of the 
alle. structure, quite fills up the imterior. The 
ios of machinery alone is estimated at eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars. If the steam-pi,< used for 
heating the building were stretched out, it would 
extend a distance of about six miles. The crum- 
bling mass of ruin reminds one very forcibly of 
the remains left of the stupendous buildings of an- 
tiquity. 


(From Cuazies Dickexe's “ All the Year Round.) 
A WHITE HAND AND A BLACK THUMB. 


IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


stantive, for reasons best known to itself, evinced 
quite a personal interest in this pres_nt coach-jour- 
ney—had allowed fourteen hours for the vehicle to 
reach Harwich, a distance of seveaty miles; and, 


as these would for the mest part be bours «. dark- 


ness, a trusty guard had been further provided to 
watch over its safety. 

This individeal, after the fashion of other import- 
ant characters, made his appearan’ only at the last 
moment: and, when he did show, nearly frightened 
a nervous lady-passenger into hysterics by the mul- 
titude of lethal weapons sprinkled about his person. 

Just before kaving, a very weighty square box, 
iron-bound, anil secured with a most ostentatious 
padlock, was borne from the inner office, and let 
down with great care and ceremony into the fore- 

‘‘ Treasure.” said a knowing passenger to his 
neighbor, with a wink. 

‘¢ Ob, I do wish they wouldn't !” said the nervous 
lady, trembling frorfPhead to foot. | 

Wouldn't what, ma’am ?” said the formidable 
guard, bending his bushy brows. 

‘¢‘ Pu’ in money, please, Sir,” said the lady, tim- 
idly. ‘It’s like inviting them. Does government 
want us murdered, please ?” 

‘* They sent me to prevent it, ma’am,” replied the 
haughty guard. ‘Jump in, if you please. Coach 
waits.” » 

Five miles an hour, including stoppages, was re- 
garded in those days as excellent speed. The extra 
post-coach disdained such creeping ways, and had 
been scarcely three hours on the road when they 
approached Ingatestone, nearly twenty miles from 
town. 


A long hill, however, intervened, and the sudden 
change of pace aroused the dozing travelers to the 
knowledge that they were crawling up an ascent, 
lined on either hand by a bank and woodland. They 
were within a few yards of the summit of the hill, 
when a lond exclamation from the guard startled 
every body. The coach gave a rough jerk onward, 
as if the horses had been urged to sudden speed. 
Then came a halt, and an authoritative voice: 

Fling that down!” 

Down went a blunderbuss on the road. It was 
that borne by the formidable guard. He had snapped 
it, honestly enough, at the speaker; but the piece 
had missed fire, the robber’s pistol was at his head, 
and all the fire-weapons in the world could not have 
saved his skall. 

With one hand the robber took away the guard’s 
remaining arms, the other still holding the pistol 
about an inch from his eye. There was a moment's 
pause : then the coach-door was opened, and a white 
hand, sparkling with gems, but with the thumb 
black as ink, was extended into the circle. 

* Forgive me! Purses. Quick, you please. 
The mail for London is coming. You know very 
well I can’t search two coaches at once.” 


Keep those!) Pursesonly! Now, Sir!” said 
the highwayman, touching Haggerdorn. 

“I have not a purse, nor much of moneys,” re- 
plied Arthur, ‘*but—” 

What's that in your hand?” 

“@O a—” 

“‘ A snaff-box. I've lost my own. Toss it hith- 
er.” 
‘“* I'll die first,” said the boy. 

“‘ Young fool!” was the only retort, as the prac- 
ticed hand made one swoop into the coach and van- 
ished with the snuff-box. ‘‘ Enough, gentlemen ! 
A good journey J” 

** Heaven be praised!” ejaculated the nervous lady. 

‘* Have they got the treasure, you?” inquired a 
male passenger of the discomfited guard. 

‘No, they ain’é got the treasure,” growled the 
latter. ‘“‘For why? There wa’n't none. _It were 
a trap, you see. The treasure’s gone hy the reg’lar 
coach. And the robber he know’d on it.” . 

‘*This is a paternal government,” said the pas- 
senger, dashing up the window. ‘‘Trap, indeed! 
Baited with the public !” 

Every aggrieved individual feels for the public. 

The coach was in the very act of getting into 


motion, whena— 
“Hold, there! Stop!” was shouted, and the 


’ steaming horse of the robber 


at the 
coach door. . The glass dropped, as if it knew the 
touch of his finger. 
“‘ You—bay! Where did you steal this?” he 
questioned, roughly, thrusting forward the snuff- 
box. { 


‘I steal not !” said Arthur, indignantly. ‘“‘Zey J 


found it in—” 

The robber seized the boy by the collar, and 
dragged him forward, so that the light of the coach- 
lamps fell full upon both their faces. The upper 
part of the robber’s face was covered with a black 


are a thief, Sir,” he muttered. ‘“‘I take 


_ you into my custody. Descend. Do you hear?” 


Arthur was powerless in the man’s gripe, and 
was »bliged t- obey. 

‘* Drive on!” said the robber, leveling his pistol. 

The coachman lashed his horses, and young Hag- 


The robber flung upon it a bundle of dried furze, 
producing a blaze which made the room as light as 


day. 

“‘ Now, answer truly, boy. Where did you get 
this box ?” 

Arthur replied that it had been found in a house 
in Jermyn Street, left there by nobody knew whom. 


**You know. Speak, Sir,” said the robber, seiz- 
}“ing him by both arms with force which, though 
gently exerted, seemed to paralyze every nerve. 

**T can guess,” he said. 
Who?” 
* Lord Lob.” | 


‘‘ Lord Beelzebub! These are the arms of—Whd 
was your father, boy?” 

‘* T never knew him.” 

“Your mother?” 

ée Dead.” 

The robber started. 

‘*Dead!” (He drew his hand slowly across his 
‘“‘My boy, this was hers, your mother’s 


** 1 am Lord Lob, your brother.” 

Arthur turned white as ashes. 

* And—and—ze murder?” he gasped. 

** The murder, lad ?” said Lord Lob, showing his 
white teeth. ‘‘ Be more particular. Which mur- 
der? What affair concerned you ?” 

“T mean—in Jermyn Street—the—” 

**Old Humpage? Ha!” 

A light flashed across the casement. Next mo- 
ment the door was dashed in, and the officer Ar- 
mour, followed by half a dozen others, flung him- 
self boldly on the Black-Thumb. | 

Whether the latter was actually confounded by 
the sudden onslaught, or, at once comprehending 
the hopelessness of escape, purposely forbore resist- 
ance—certain it is he was secured without difficulty 
—after which, Armour, turning to Arthur and con- 
gratulating him on the safety of his person and 
property, requested him to accompany them to the 
house of the magistrate, a short distance off. The 
young man, feeling as though walking in a dream, 
assented, and, the little dwelling having undergone 
a rapid search, without any thing of a 
suspicious nature, the party st forth. 3 


CHAPTER X. 

Tue demeanor of Lord Lob was singular, 
contributed in no small degree to the confusion of 
Arthur's brain. Since his captere, the robber had 
neither turned his eyes toward his brother, nor had 


wonted hour in the expectation of such a visitor. 
Several of the coach-passengers and the guard 
were already in attendance; and so eager were 
these good folks in furthering the ends of justice 
that Arthur’s testimony was not, for. the present, 
required. The examination ended with the com- 
mittal of the prisoner on the charge of highway rob- 
bery, the magistrate intimating that, by express 
order from the government, he would not be sent 
to the county prison, but to London, there to an- 
swer charges of a more serious nature. 

So effectually, in fact, was Lérd Lob compro- 
mised in the eye of the law through many a previ- 
ous exploit, that it was scarcely deemed necessary 
to take the usual measures for securing his convic- 
tion on this charge, and it was finally settled that 
all the outward-bound witnesses, with the excep- 
tion of Arthur who evinced no kind 
of reluctance to remain, should be «allowed to pro- 
ceed on their voyage. 

A chaise was then ordered to convey the re- 
doubted prisoner to town, and Arthur was about to 
follow the others from the room when Armour 
touched his arm, and showed the snuff-box. 

- - .did you tell me you got this, young gen- 


“Hah!” said Mr. Armour. “Yes? Good- 
night, Sir....... Meant you to be him, did she then, 
my pretty ?” soliloquized the officer, with an odd 
confusion of persons. ‘* Now who'd have thought 
it? Deep, deep!” 

Arthur found a lodging in the little village inn ; 
but to sleep was out of the question, and he passed 
the greater part of the cheerless night sitting with 
his head buried in his hands, a prey te that com- 
plete despondency which, in such natures, succeeds, 
on a sudden check, to the highest hope. His guid 
ing star had fallen, and left him in darkness. Polly 
was lost to him. His own brother was probably 


her father’s assassin. He himself might be called 
upon to take some share in the convicting testi- 


mony, and this officer would claim the rich reward. 


old man’s daughter would give—I declare I don’t 


-game 
lord, now wasn't it? Bat, bless my body, of all 


woman condemned some 


guilty mind to form some idea of what v.a; passing 
Lob’s, Armour resolvedt) make attempt 
to turn it to account, and, accordingly, began in an 
easy tone: 

** That was a nice Miay you played me, my 
the queer matters you've put a hand to, that what 
@yecall it—yonder—Jermyn Strect way—was about 
the ! your folks wanted with 


up. Soon as we knew for certain ‘twas - plant of 
yours, up we gave it: ‘It’s just one of his games,’ 
says the governor, ‘p’r’aps for fun.’ But ther ’s 
people that don't like mystery and, I tell you what 
—no, I won't, for you seem o’ ‘orts, and I, ah, 
ah—” concluded Mr. Armour, ‘“‘h a yawn, and 
sinking back :ni_ his corner. 

The prisoner turned, and looked at him with 
something of his old humorous expression. 

“ Out with it, Henry,” he said. 

‘*Come, that’s better, my lord. That's what I 
like to see!” rejoined the officer. ‘‘ You and me 
have jogged on together a good many years, com- 
fortable, on different sides of the way to be sure. 
Now you win, now I. Lots of doubles you've run 
upon us, but we've got three-fifths of them originals 
you set up with, and now we've got you, so that’s 
even.” 

** Not quite,” said the prisoner. 

‘Now what's the use of your that ?” 
asked the officer, as if ratherinjured. ‘‘ You might 
do a deal better than that. Ah, here we are in Lon- 
don. We shall soon shake hands, my lord—” 

‘Shall we? Then push on, Henry, my boy, 
with what you are dying to say.” 

“* Well, here it is, my lord. You ain’t a com- 
mon cracksman,” saic the officer, deferentially; *‘ I 
wouldn’t be so rude as to say you was. Naturally, 
folks like to know something of your ways and work- 
ings, and what a man like you meant by such and 
such things, that seemed no particular good to any 
body. There’s nothing the public pays for more 
sweetly than . Bless you, they don’t care 
what they pry to know wity’s why! Now you're 
booked, you'll have letters every day, perhaps 
bookys and billydoos, but all wanting to know 
about this, that, and t’other. You'll want a secre- 
tary, my lord!” 

** Accept the post, my Henry,” said Lord Lob, 
leaning back wearily. 

**T can't, my lord; you’ve no confidence in me 
even now, when it don’t signify this pinch of snuff,” 
said the officer, drawing out the mysterious box, as 
if abstractedly. ‘‘ Now, for example, this reminds 
me. Here’s a business, which don't matter, for 
you're not going to be bothered about that. Yet the 


know what that girl wouldn't give—to know what 
went of her father! But it’s no manner of use your 
telling. A thousand pound, nor ten, would be no | 
good to you.” 7 

* What does she offer?” 

“ As if you didn’t know, my lord!” said the other, 
with affected disbelief. 

‘* Suppose me ignorant, Henry. What does the 
young lady propose ?” 

*‘To marry the man who finds out who spirited 
away her father, alive or dead. And her fortune, 
which is her own, isn’t less than one hundred thou- 
sand pounds,” said Mr. Armour, almost solemnly. 
** Now, there's a chance in a poor icllow’s way!” 

There was a minute’s profound silence. 
their eyes met. The prisoner made a slight move- 
ment, that might be interrogative, with his head. 
Armour shook his. 


**Can’t do that, noways, my lord; but I'll tell 


you what, if there’s any thing or any body you want 


looked to after the—you know, I'll give you my 


bond ‘or five thousand.” 

* Ul think o. it,” was the reply. After which 
not another word was exchanged till the gloomy 
walls of Newgate received the illustrious prisoner. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Arruur returned to London within a few hours 
of his brother, but .eeling utterly unable, under the 
changed circumstances, to face his former home, en- 
gaged asmall lodging in Skinner Street, Snow Hill, 
and then (in accordance with directions he had re- 
ceived from the police) walked down to the prison 
to communicate his address. Requested to walk 
into the governor’s room that functionary 


**You are claimed, I understand, Sir, 
marked, ‘‘by our latest arrival—a personage but 
too well known—as his near though for 
many years a stranger. Is it so? Are you his 
brother ?” 


Arthur replied that he had, at present, no other 
testimony than the assertion of the person in ques- 
tion; but that he was well aware that his mother 


had had a son older than himself, of whose death 
she had never received assurance. : | 


“ Nature, at all events, throws in Aer ” 


said the governor, looking steadily at him -- 
have seldom seen a more 


“* Sit down, Arthur 


27,1864. 


glane’ng at warder who sat in a corner of the 


the greatest misereant that ever 


cTust now, or you wouldn't be here to -ep into it, 
take your cath of tha:! Our father, Lord Ha: |:- 


_ I remark, - poltroon, and, I |. »pe. for 
his own sake, a madman ioo. gave me bread. 
that’s trae—not much of that—he cheated 


no chance of the coronet, my boy '}—deserted her: 
very likely broke her heart. How the devil, with 
such - feilow’s blood in your veins, you ever esc—_— 
I forgot our mother, child,” added the robber, ..'- 
most apologetically, as he !:alf-extended his bard. 
then instantly withdrew it. ‘‘ But time jresses: 
this is not -hat I want to say. You're in love, 
boy. That’s 2nough. Don't answer. In love 
wit! Miss Jermyn Street—what’s her name ?— Miss 
Humpage, who considers me the murderer of ker 
substantial sire, and has commissioned you to track 
me out asthe priceof herhand. She gave youthat 
snuff-box as a talisman, thinking, I suppose, that 
it would leap from your pocket at the owner’s ap- 
proach! How did she know that box belonged to 
my mother?” | 

“She did not know that, nor even J that,” said 
Arthur. ‘‘ My mother must have concealed ze box 
of purpose. Armour, ze officer, said it had been 

ours.” 
‘““Not mine. My father’s,” said the robber. 


“* However, boy, it seems you've caught me. And | 


now ?” 
gazed wistfully at his brother, but 
reply. 

“Tell her,” resumed the latter, speaking slowly, 
‘‘tell her—I am sorry to disappoint you—sorry, too, 
for my own reputation, for, by the blood of all the 
Hawkweeds that ever poisond air, it was as clever 
a thing as I can remember; but, Arthur, boy, your 
own hand is not clearer of that old man’ blood than 


“God be praised!” said Arthur, fervently. 
**That’s kind, at least, since it may ¢::::-;ou your 
bride!” remarked Lord Lob. ‘‘I owe you some- 
thing in return, my boy. Stay a moment; let me 
think.” (He paused for a minute.) ‘If this Jer- 
myn Street affair were the work of any London 
hand I must have known who was in it. No; ‘tis 
impossible. Now, there’s a tidy knot of Halifax 


boys—'tis much their stvle of work—pluck, and . 


finish. Bu*, then, Caunter would have been down 
on his old pals: that won't do. Jilling George, of 
Liverpool? Just the cull. Exactly the kind of 
fancy-business he takesto; It’s som: foreign game, 
Arthur, rely upon it. Now, my friend, Jilling 
George jabbers Dutch and French like a magpie; 
there must have been much to arrange; they could 
have gone to nobody but him. "Twas Jilling 
George, or nobody.... Be off now, boy, and come 
to me to-morrow at noon.” 

He made so imperative a gesture that Arthur 
was fain to obey without a word; and returned, 
sadly enough, to his humble lodging. 

News at that period was neither swift nor sure. 
Nevertheless, the inhabitants of twenty -seven 


| Jermyn Street were still at breakfast, when a ru- 


mor, dating from the delivery of the milk, began to 
circulate in the house that the past night had been 
signalized by an important capture—no less than 
the redoubted chieftain of the Black-Thumbs— 
while the apparition of Mistress Ascroft at her 
window, making wild and agitated but unintelligi- 
bie signs, gave a sort of color to the further report 
that the Harwich road had been the scene of, and 
the extra post-coach a sharer in, the adventure. 
Presently arrived Mr, Hartshorne in high ex- 
citement. Yes. I¢ was true, -The coach had 


been stopped and plundered, the guard having been | 
Nothing 


first disarmed. could exceed the coward- 
ice of the male and female, who, at 
sight of the black thumb, themselves to 


the carriage, flung himself upon the assailant, and, 
though dragged through a hedge and several fields, 
at in mastering his and 
delivering him up to a mounted patrol, who most 
‘opportunely made his appearance. 
Great as was the of this in- 
trepid champion with the slight and delicate young 


as Lord Lob in reality the guilty person? Hope . 
less as was the unfortunat> man’s situation, woul 
he 


The conviction of the au- . 


“ So you needn" sing out if I own that Iam - 


weed, was a scoundrel (I beg the peerage’s 
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Armon ad Lord La re in 
ehais-, f the former’s satellites, well armed, 
. seated on th: box, and four others trotting merrily 
alongside. There was no apprehension of any at- ce. 
tempt at rescue, and the worthy officer, who felt the Then adding that the prisoner had requested that 
continued silence act painfully upon his own exhil- | his brother, and he only, might be admitted to his 
aration of spirit, di! his utmost to cheer and lead cell, he committed Arthur to the charge of a turn. 
hi companion into discourse. Th. illustrious pris- | key, and in another minute, in the strongest room 
oner remained inscrutable. He replied, courtéous- in the prison, the two brothers stood once more face 
| ly indeed, but curtly, and neither smile nor retort | to face. | 
| rewarded Mr, Armour’s exertions. The white fine  Haccerdorn,’and make 
face gazed millions of miles away, and the officer | self comfortable,” said Lord Sas “ied don't ‘ee i 
felt, with disgust, that he was no betiet company | rupt me so long as you understand, for vou speak 
gerdorn was left alone with his captor. for his captive than an indifferently-trained baboon { *n odd sort of lingo for a Briton. We are quite 
“ Follow me, boy,” said the Iatt-r, and, if you | might have been for Socrates, i ris alone (no, that ‘ellow’s a dummy—stone-desf) ” 
can trust a robber’: word, be sv. you shall receive Moreov as they drew near London in the early 
no injury. sf with you, and this istick- | dawn, an expression passed at intervals over the 
———_—_————— lish groun Fallow close.” robber’s face, which went near to a all even Ar- “courged mankind 
H- touched his horse with the spur, and sprang | mour, Such a look it was that, in the case of a | If I could only tell how, when, and why, I em. 
| inte the thicket, Arthur scrambling over the ba::ier | wretche EE years since to | braced scoundreliem as a »-ofession, :t¢ might | 
as best he might. Threading the copse the | die for many murders, all but scared the watchers | useful; but I can’t. I was flung ‘to the wor! a 
crossed a field or two, entered .¢ nlane, -:-i:« | from her cell. Frightful throe of the awakened | little lump of iniquity ind my soul was never 
° oe ees passed into an orehard, and stopp- before a decen. | spirit, in i: lest despaiting effort to pierc# upward | scraped fromits begin ing. There's a erac- in the 
cottace. Here the robber dismounted, and allowing | throug’: th load of suffocating crime 
—— his horse, which seemed perfectly at ome, to seck Sufficiently cognizant ef the workings of the 
BT his own place of concealment, conducted Arthur 
into the .ut. A fire was smouldering on the hearth. 
| hat, by reson, no doubt, | 
his fortunes had, by reason, no doubt, of its excep- 
tional character, so many extra preli-1imaries +. 3 mother—our mother, with a mock-marriage (you \c 
perform, and adieus to .nake, that it did not rumble 
finally from the yard of the Merry Privateer till 
after dusk. Government—which collective sub- 
Me ; t mind --liing 
you, in confidence, it did bother me. We gay it 
and mine !” 
‘* Yours !” 
, 
| | 
he addressed a single syllable te him nor to any one 
else. Still preserving the same strange silence, he | 
was placed before Mr. Thickles, the magistrate of 
a | Ingatestone, who had apparently sat up to that un- 
; A rapid fumbling ensued, and several purses were | 
. put into the band. Then commenced a reluctant 
tuguing at watches. 
| be stripped like lambs, until one of the party (3 
| very young man, who had hitherto been unable to 
) dise his arms from his roquelaure) leaped from 
| 
tel. you not,” replied Arthur, I do now. 
Miss Humpage gave it.” artist, love might have overcome obstacie ha 
not the arrival of more authentic tidings saved 
him the trouble. A note from Sir James Polhill, 
without especially mentioning Armour, snnounced 
5 the capture of the noted robber by a party of police, 
detached with that express design. 
n a very tone. Then passed along andanxi ning, unre- 
lieved by farther news, Polly \andering about, ut- 
: terly unable to devote her thougi:i. to any of 
sh usual occt What was to be the rcsult. 
‘| triving was strong as ever, and Polly herself had 
h learned to regard it as a fact. The vengeance 
4 i she had invoked was about to descend. Her af- 
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“ther’s death would be expiated. And then—the 


reward?.... 

Later that day the prisoner requested an inter- 
view with his captor. 

Mr. Armour, who had taken care to be within 
easy call, hastened to the prisoner. 

‘¢‘ Henry, you're an ass,” was Lord “Lob’s greet- 
ing. “It won’t do. Stick, my boy, to th. shop. 
You understand me perfectly, and youll take my 
advice, Henry, because you can’t help it. I en- 
tertain for you (it grieves me to think won't 
believe it) a sincere professional regard. Had par- 
tial fortune placed you in my gang you would short- 
ly have been a man, Sir, equal to myself—nobility 
excepted—in every quality that commands the re- 
spect and obedience of energetic practitioners in 
the higher walks of that art which gives you and 
your fellows bread. You might have bequeathed 
.@ reputation. But why dwell upon lost oppor- 
t:nities? As | was saying, I like you, and I don’t 
mind putting 1 tolerable thing in your way, though 
not precisely what my worthy Henry—misled by 
a low but patdonable ambiti proposed to him- 
self. Hefr, then, my friend. We Black-Thumbs 
knew nothing of the Humpage plant. It was a 
foreign seed, scwn, impudently enough, in my par- 
terre. You wronged us, Henry—but the injury is 
lost in the compliment—for, by my coronet, "twas 
a masterly thing! Now, Sir, I can put this black 
thumb upon the man who did it, and I will.” 

Armour’s eyes glistened, andh had some diffi- 
culty in concealing his satisfaction ; but, aware that 
Lord Lob, when in a talking mood, especially dis- 
liked interruption, discreetly held his peace. 

‘* This, Henry,” resumed hig lordship, ‘is the 
business. I will point out the individual I speak 
of to—to the Honorable Arthur Haggerdorn, sec- 
ond son of the Earl of Hawkweed, brother, that is, 
to your humble servant.- The young dog, forget- 
ful of his noble blood, has fallen in love with the 
plebeian heiress of this Humpage. He must marry 
her, good Henry, not you, do you see? The hopes 
of Hawkweed centre in him, and they are of great- 
er import than the promotion of a jolly redbreast 
like thee. Besides, Henry, you know too much 
of rascal ways. Once admitted among the swells, 
not a man of them would be safe.. But, mark me, 
on the day the Honorable Arthur Haggerdorn mar- 
ries Miss What-you-may-eall-it Humpage, Henricus 
Armorius pockets five thousand pounds. Is it a 
bargain? If so, thy fist, Henry! If not, go thy 


ways, and say—say truly—that thou hast heard the 


last accents from the lip of Lob.” 

Henry knew well enongh that, spite of the af- 
fected bombast, the robber was in earnest. The fist 
was given. 

‘“Tmprimis (that is, Henry, in the first place), a 
pass for Bob Caunter. Let him be with me. this 
evening,” resumed the prisoner. 

‘*Why, you know it’s impossible, my lord,” cried 
Armour, really surprised. ‘* He’s wanted over, and 
over, and over aga.n, is Bob.” 

‘Let the want stand ‘over.’ J°want him, and 
must hav> him. Get the pass.” 

‘¢ Supposing I did, he wouldn't come,” replied the 
officer, reluctantly. 

“Try him,” said Lord Lob. 

And the interview concluded. , 

The prisoner was right. Sir James Polhill, on 
learning the substance of this conversation (bar 
that portion relating to finance), readily conceded 
the pass. Mr. Caunter, communicated with through 
a friendly channel, was speedily unearthed, dis- 
guised, and admitted within those walls it had been 
the business of his life (after crime) to avoid. It 
was curious to see this miscreant, ‘clothed on” 
with his one virtue, fidelity, entering the tomb-like 
prison with the step of a prince, and standing be- 
fore his doomed captairi without a shade of emo- 
tion, save that which had its source in the latter's 
misfortune.” 

The conversation, conducted in the thieves’ 
tongue, was brief and pithy, and may be concise- 
ly rendered somewhat as follows : 

“* Blubbering, old boy?” said my lord. 

**(Do a variety of things to) my eyes if I know 
what's come to ‘em !” replied Mr. Caunter, affect- 
ing a delicate surprise, ‘‘ But this ain’t a good 
thing to see.” - 

“ My love *> the lads. Bid them take warning. 
Cut the ro-7]. It’s low and bad. I always said so, 
and what on earth prompted me to that high 
touch last night, top me if I can say! I could 


** Wanted.” 

“Ts he to go?” 

“Yes, he is. Had a good spell.” 

That’s true, but—” 

‘* But what ?” 

the first time—ever—you—we—” 

“Split. I know it,” said his leader, fiercely. 
‘* Bob, he did me an ilfturn once. Besides, I'm in- 
sulted. That fellow did the neatest thing of the 
day, here, under our very noses, and without a ‘ By 
your leave, my lord.’ Jt has been the business of 
my lite to unite the recegnized courtesies of refined 


society; with the stebner exigencies of our profes- 


sion. ion don’t understand, my Bob. To put it 
simply: should we have cracked a Liverpool crib 
without a word to Jilling George? Bob, he goes. 
Tip the office.” | 
_ “Very good, said Mr. Caunter, perfectly resign- 
ed to his comrade’s fate. ‘‘What was it you said 
he’s wanted about?” 
“Thing in Jermyn Street—Humpage. Go you 
to my brother; here’s the address. Put him on the 
trail. If he finds the man, he marries the heiress. 


‘He'll reward.” 


‘“* Hallo, stop! He'd no hand in it.” 
** Who?” demanded Lord Lob. | 
** Jilling George.” 
*Pshaw! ‘tis no one else.” 
** Just what I was going to say.” 
** What?” 

_ “*Tisn’t nobody else.” 


“Neither George nor nobody else? You don’t | 


“ Yes, I do.” 

The two robbers looked at each other for a mo- 
ment, then burst into a fit of laughter that almost 
infected the deaf ‘‘ dubsman.” 

‘‘ Since when have you known this, Bob?” asked 
Lord Lob. 

‘* Week past.” 

‘¢Can you put your hand upon him?” 

‘* Know the doss-ken” (lodging). 

‘* All right. Go to my brother, tell him every 
thing, as you would to me, and say I bade you trust 
him for reward—and—and good-by, Bob, my boy.” 

‘*Oh, captain! here’s a—” began Bob, relapsing 
into tenderness. 

‘¢ Vamoos, boy,” said Lord Lob, hastily. ‘‘The 
dubsman’s scran’s coming. Remember, your cap- 
‘ain was neither buzz-gloak, chaunter-cull, nor 
sneaksman; never foxed, nor mooched, fit cocum, 
nor faked a fadge, nor will he be at last lagged for 
aramp! The worst the patterer round the Govern- 
ment sign-post can say will be that Lord Lob was a 
leary gloak, and even that his noble blood demand- 
ed. Wherefore, Robert, stow whids, tip the jigger- 
dubber a tusheroon, clench daddles, and bing awast, 
my ben cull.” 

Translated from what may be called (at that pe- 
riod) the language of Tyburnia into modern Bel- 
gravian, the chieftain’s farewell might be rendered 
thus: | 

‘*You may retire, my friend. The turnkey’s 
evening meal is about to arrive. Recollect that 
your leader was neither an appropriator of loose 
cash, a writer of libelous and immoral songs, nor a 
petty, cowardly shop-lifter. He never swindled, 
nor sponged upon his neighbors, fought backward- 
ly, nor Iched a farthing. The worst those street 
biographers who throng about the gallows can say 
will be that Lord Lob was a remarkably well-dress- 
ed individual, a circumstance perfectly consonant 
with his high birth. Wherefore, Robert, talk no 
more, hand the turnkey a crown, shake hands, and 


. begone, my good fellow.” 


THE HEART OF MIRIAM CLYDE. 


THE sun went down, and the moon came up. 
Miriam Clyde,saw both from the room where she 
was sitting. It was a long wing running out into 
the pleasant garden at the north of the house, with 
three windows opening to the east, and one great 
bay-window to the west, each side of which were 
Miriam’s favorite books, in alcoves fashioned for 
them in the wall. The quaint room had been built 
for her by her father—a birthday gift from an: 
always lavish hand. Every inch of it was her 
own taste, from the dainty carpet and delicate pa- 
per, to the queer-shaped tables, the quaint desk, 
the pictures, and the bijouterie. The Clytie looking 
out of the corner, with steadfast eyes and the beauty 
of a dream on the brow of marble, was, somebody 
said, Miri ‘°s household god, to whom she did hom- 
age in some strange pagan fashion of her own. 

She certainly loved the room and all its belong- 

ings. She had passed many dreaming, happy, soli- 
tary days there—for hers was, in some senses, a 
lonely life. Father and mother she had; but her 
father was president, or superintendent, or in. some 
way the master-spirit of long lines of railroad, and 
passed his time in mysterious journeys, whose only 
apparent result was disturbing his family by a mid- 
night arrival two or three times a week. Her mo- 
ther, from chronic headaches, was intensely nervous, 
and had a Southern desire to be let alone. So 
Miriam found that charm in books and solitude that 
so many ether girls find in a cheerful home circle. 
' So many phases of feeling had come to her in her 
pleasant room: and there, this afternoon, love had 
sought her out. Hammond Vinton had found her 
there, and told her the long-cherished secret of his 
heart. She had accepted him—that was at mid- 
afternoon—and then she had made him leave her 
alone, and had sat there ever since, through the sun- 
setting and the moon-rising, wondering and doubt- 
ing over what she had done. 

She had no Uefinite idea whether she - him 
or not. Ignorant she wa the wori’ and the 
world's wavs—most allot her wn heart. 
She could make no excuse to herself for 
to marry this first lover of hers, exeept because he 
had asked her. She had found his friendship pleas- 
ant. What his love would be she could not yet tell. 
She began to think it was an experiment she did not 
care to try. There would be something fearful, it 
seemed, in belonging no more to herself, but to an- 
other—giving that other a right to thoughts and 
fancies as well as heart-beats. 

She rose at bewildered with thinking, and 
threw open her window. She looked out into the 
August night, restless, odorous, pulsing with stars. 
The fragrance from her heliotrope bed stole up to 
her. It was an hour which, all together—stars, 
low wind, mystical flower-fragrance—she would 
never forget. It seemed to her that her heart came 
out, and stood like another being beside her. She 
began to know it better. She saw what its power of 
loving was; how much it held of vague, ungathered 
sweetness. Then she tried to think what claim 
Hammond Vinton had to be its monarch. 

He was handsome, certainly, in a careless, neg- 
ligent, graceful fashion of his own. She could see 


him as plainly as if he stood there in the moonlight. 


The vigorous, well-knit figure; the bold brow and 
dark hair; the eyes resolute and clear, to her only 
very tender; the proud features; the clearly-cut 
mouth, with a little haughtiness in its expression 
which the dark mustache did not conceal—a gentle- 
man in all lights. Yet what else washe? Had he 
any purpose in fibre of manhood ? 
‘What was he ready to do and dare? jd his gifts 
and graces do any good? What had he that he 
would carry with him, when his summons came, 
out beyond stars and clouds into the Everlasting” 
presence ? 

That was notall. The one great question, which 


| constantly asked itself over again, was, did she love 


him? 
She had a girl’s notions about love—a 


girl, learned in poetry and fiction, pie no 


life. She had exaggerated eo to her 
fancy; had thought of it so } as some new, 
strange revelation, instant and undoubted as a new 
birth; and now had it come, and was this all? She 
grew momently more and more dissatisfied, until at 
last she resolved to take the shears of Fate into her 
own hands, and cut away a few threads from the 
web that had been woven about her. 

She expected her father home that night, and had 
given her lover leave to see him in the morning. 
That must not be. - Till she was more certain of 
her own heart he must not ask her of her father. 
She would tell him all she felt; and then,:if he 
would not take no for his answer, he must wait a 
little and give her time. Having settled matters 


thus, she handed back Fate’s scissors, shut out he-— 


liotrope scent, night air, stars, and moonlight, and 
went up stairs t her maiden chamber. 

Being on the watch next day, she contrived to 
meet Vinton in the hall, and take him to her own 
parlor, before he had had time to ask for Mr. Clyde. 
He saw something in her eyes that boded him little 
pleasure; and before she spoke all had steeled 
himself to bear what was coming, and made up his 
mind how to meet it. | 

She told him all her thoughts of the night before, 
with that innocent, unconscious child’s manner of 
hers; dealing blows, it seemed, with an iron mace, 
and fancying she held only a feather. There were 
a good many words, but all their meaning was in- 
cl ded in the one declaration that she did not think 
she loved him enough to be engaged to him. 

He heard her through, silently ; then looked at 
her with grave, pained eyes, but with unchanged 
tenderness in his face, and, when he spoke, with 
unchanged sweetness in his voice. 

‘*T am sorry, Miriam; but if that is your delib- 
erate thought I can not complain. I dare not urge 
you against your own heart; for to be engaged 
when you felt that you did not love me enough 
would be as bad for me as for you. Iam not cool 
enough of nature to be happy with a woman of 
whose heart I was not certain.” 

It had not been so difficult, after all, to make him 
take no for his answer. She had expected passion- 
ate reproachea, veh tp i She was to- 
tally unprepared for this unaltered dignity, this 

composure. She began to think she had 
known very little, after all, of the real Hammond 
Vinton. A new respect began to spring up for him, 
as his manner gave her the impression of deeps in 
his nature that she had not fathomed. With sud- 
den timidity she faltered, 

‘** You will not let this make us strangers, when 
we have been friends so long?” 

Again the sad, kind look, the forbearing smile. 

‘* You do not understand me, Miriam, if you think 
it possible for me to give up the happiness of your 
friendship bec%use of an honesty which I know to 
be genuine, aad for which I honor you. If I hoped 
for more than you can give, it was my misfortune, 
let me bear «+ ” 

It was of him, she thought, so com- 
pletely to ignore the one fact for which she could 
not cease to hold herself to blame—the having ac- 
cepted him, not knowing her own mind, the day 
before: very noble to pass that by, and thank her 
for an honesty which had been sotardy. Yet some- 
how in her secret heart she was not quite satisfied. 
She began to wonder whether he had indeed loved 
her so well as he said yesterday, or whether he too 
had been betrayed into an enthusiasm which bis 
after-thought did not sustain. 

He did not stay very long—did not linger, as he 
used, to read a little, or to get her to sing to him. 
She felt that, after all, there was going to be a dif- 
ference. Something was gone from the frank free- 
dom of their friendship: would it ever come back? 

She could have cried about it like a grieved child ; 
but just then her mother sent for her to get ready 
for a drive to town: one of the prolonged shopping 
expeditions with which it was Mrs. Clyde’s custom 
to alternate her headaches. 

It was a tedious day. Miriam was not in a mood 
to study the respective merits of green and blue, or 
to decide between taffetas and moire antique. She 
found the light in the stores bad. She was sure the 
smart shopmen had an extra curl in their hair, an 
extra gloss on their linen ; were more ostentatiously 
civil and disagreeably polite than ever. She went 
home at night weary, and experienced relief in 
finding that her father had gone away again, and 
her mother was tired enough to go to bed. She 
was at liberty to be alone. 

Again, as before, she opened the window of her 
room and looked ont into the night, She had need 
of its coolness, its sympathetic silence. Last night 
she had asked hen3elf whether she loved Hammond 
Vinton enough to marry him. Now her question 
was whether she were glad that their newly-formed 
engagement had been broken off. Now, as then, 
she wondered whether she had been too hasty. 

The way in which he had received her decision 
itad somehow changed her estimate of him. Some 
reserved power must be the secret of his kind calm- 
ness—for, now she though’. it all over, she could 
not doubt his love. 


could not have changed already. She was forced 

to solve the mystery by the key which his own 
His nature was too. intense to 
It 


was not so 
much that he was too proud to sne a6 that a love 
so tardily yielded would not satisfy him, Ofcourse 
he was right. Certainly sh did not love him 
enough, or she would never have doubted the night 
before. It must be all for the best. 


There was no opportunity to see him alone. The 
communication he had come on purpose to make, 
with a secret wish to see how she would take it, 
had to be shared with others. He was going to 
the seat of war. A commission had been offered 
him, and, as he was living an idle life just then, he 
had felt that he had no right to refuse it. This was 
a good-by visit, for he was to march next day. 

When he went, the temptation to step into the 
hall with him was irresistible. “Her mother was in 
the drawing-room, so there was no positive rude- 
seen slipping out for just the good-by word she 
cra 


‘* We do part friends—you are snre ?” with hand 
upon his arm and beseeching eyes raised to his face. 

He was but mortal, and he loved her. He bent 
over her suddenly, and pressed one long kiss on her 
lips, whose despairing tenderness thrilled strangely 
down to the very depths of her heart. But he only 
said: 


.**Good-by, my friend. We are friends, and I | 
know you will nét forget to put my name sometimes 
among those you pray for.” 

Only that, and he was gone. What meant that 
wrench at her heart-strings? Had she cared more 
for him, after all, than she had thought? There 
was no use in self-questioning. She went back to 
her guests, and sang and played merry tunes for 
them. Jest and sparkled on her lips, her 
eyes filled with a brilliant light, a color born of her 
reckless mood flamed on her cheeks, When they 
went away they all said how gay Miriam had grown, 
and how handsome— little heartless, though. Such 
friends as knew she had been with Ham- _ 
mond Vinton; and now to see her take his going 
away just as coolly as if he were about to start on a 

trip to Saratoga. 5 

If they could have seen her when at last she was 
all alone! For one thing she was thankful. It 
had not been pointment ip her that had 
sent him aWay. The very day he first asked for 
her love he had spoken of going, and talked of how 
much rather he would leave her his wife—his own, 
so that if arly thing happened she would come to 
him. . She had thought little about his words then ; 
for he was not of a kind—the handsome, indolent 
fellow—from whom it seems natural to expect self- 
sacrifice. Now she saw how much in earnest he 
had been. Perhaps if he had found her alone, and 
asked again for her love, the result would have been 
different. No matter for speculations. The hour 
was over. If she had let her one splendid possibil- 
ity of happiness go by her, it would be idle to seek 
it again, even with tears. And perhaps all was for 
the best. She certainly had not been sure that she 
loved him. 

Still she grew a little paler through those antumn 
months that followed. She read the papers anx- 
iously. Battle rumors dismayed her as they had 
never done before. She was not gloomy, however. | 
Once thot she had read the news, and found no ac-' 
cident to any one she knew, she was ready to be a 
more entertaining and devoted daughter, a kinder 
friend than in the days of her careless happiness. 
It may be that a certain secret sorrow of her own 
soften «1 her heart—a sorrow unconfessed even to 
herself, until, at last, tidings came which taught her 
self-knowledge, 

Winter had gone by, and the battle news came 
with the spring days. A field won; but, wounded 
and dying, a long, ghastly list of brave heroes—ev- 
ery name piercing some heart with a pang sharp as 
a sword-thrust, Among the names, his. Wound- 
ed severely, Captain Hammond Vinton. Suddenly 
the truth grew plain. If he died the sun of her 
life would set in his grave, and she must walk on 
in the night till the dawn of an eterna] morning. 

She could not go to him. She had no right; 


and there was no way in which she could get spe- 


cial tidings. Would he live or die? Hew slowly 
the days went by! How she questioned if every 
morning sun shone upon his living face! How she 


She thought she could bear that he should never 
forgive the past—that he should be nothing 
any more—if only she could know that he 
the same world ; hear his voice sometimes ; 
times look into his eyes. 

Six weeks went by, six weeks of suspense, and 
uncertainty, and weary waiting. If she had been 
his wife or his betrothed,‘so that she could have 
gone to him and nursed him, it would have been 
easier. It was the being shut out from all chance 
of helping him or hearing from him that was half 
killing her. 

There came at last a night .n June when she was 
alone in her northern room. 


with their sweet odors. She did not hear her door 
open. She started when she felt a touch upon her 
shoulder, and turned around 
ton standing there, his face pale as re 
attenuated, one sleeve empty at his side, and only 
the old smile curving his mustached lip to tell her 
it was not his wraith. 

She was too weak to bear such a surprise. The 
color fied from face and lips, and she sank helpless 
and white as a wreath of snow at the feet of the 


returned soldier. 

He called for no assistance, only drenched her 
with the contents of an odor-casket on the table. 
Presently she opened her eyes, and met a glance 
which thrilled her heart with a new hope of for- 


De pou love me now?” be asked. 

Yes.”’ 

‘¢ Enough to be engaged ?” 

Yes.” 

‘+ And you are ready to take a husband with one 
arm, whom you would not have when he had two?” 

‘* Yes, you will be easier to manage.” , 

Then, with tearful eyes and low tones, 

‘‘T learned how much I wanted you by finding 
how much I missed you.” : 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
1 

| longed to know of every sunset whether its red rays / 
fell athwart his grave! If he could only live! 

most feel a hand on my prad’s bridle dragging him ' 
on. No matter. Jilling George of Liverpool.” 

‘* What of he ?” 
ing the past over—all his words, and all hers—how 
she had thrown away his love, It was her nightly 
penance. She grew fevered and restless, and she 
| sat down by her western window and leaned out . 
| toward the flowers which perfumed the June night 
said only a day ago—the tender, passionate words 
that had reveale’ his heart. They carried with 
them sure conviction of his truthfginess, and he 
7 And so, trying to be gled and thankful for her 
release, yet not altogether captivated by freedom, 
| again she shut out flower-fragrance and night air, 
| starlight and moonlight, and went up stairs. 
| It was a whole week before she saw Vinton again. - 
| She had never missed him so much before, though 
| he had often staid away as long. When he came 
| at length it was *o find half dozen guests before 4 
| saming | him in the drawing-room—friends whom the lovely | 
| ned in ' Angust moon had tempted out to “‘ The Cedars.” 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A FARMER, more celebrated for his fine stock than a 
good education, wrote to the secretary of an ultural 
society in regard to entering his animals for the premium 


and added, as & postscript, as follows: ‘* Also enter 


offe 
um."’ 


me for the best jackass. I am sure of a p 


“TI see,” said Mrs. Partington, the other day, “that a 
great many of the officers of our army are following the 
advice I used to give to my dear husband, and I am glad 
to see it. I read every day in the papers about Captain 
So-and-so's res tion. Now I don’t know what trouble 
they may have had, but 'tis.a blessed thing to be resigned. 
My poor Partington used to suffer from something that he 
called a want of congeniality in my nature for him. I 
couldn't make out exactly what he meant, but I looked in 
the Dictionary, and found that congeal means to freeze ; 
was a little too warm-hearted for him, and 
the poor man wanted me to be kind o' stiff and icy. I 
but he couldn't 


more every day, and hope these 
joying the same great blessing." 


GOOD ADVICE TO.EVERY BODY. 
If wisdom'’s ways you wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care: . 
Of whom you speak—to whom you speak, 
And how—and when—and where. 


A farmer, who occasionally accommodated a neighbor 
with a flitch of bacon at the killing season, being applied 
to as usual, replied, “I hanna’ yet made up my mind 

ather.”* 


‘* When I am in pecuniary difficulties,” said a pensive 
bankrupt, ‘‘ my garden, my flowers, all fresh and sparkling 
in the morning, console my heart."" ‘Indeed !"’ asked his 
sympathizing friend. *‘I should have thought they would 
remind you of your trouble, for, like your bills, they are 
all over dew.” 


A smooth sea never made a skillful mariner. Neither 
do uninterrupted successes qualify a man for usefulness 
or happiness. The storms of adversity, like the storms of 
the sea, arouse the faculties and incite the invention, pru- 
dence, skill; and fortitude of the voyager. 


Smith made an assertion to Jones. Jones replied that 
was a confounded lie—kely story. Smith first started, and 
then blandly requested Jones to be kind enough to place 
his syllables closer together upon the next occasion. 


He who gives up is soon given up; and to consider our- 
— of no use is the almost certain way to become use- 
ess. 


— 


- A philosophic and self-possessed ship captain was pass-. 


ing through a church-yard at midnight, when a sheeted 
ghost rose up behind a tombstone, and approached him 
with menacing gestures. The ancient mariner coolly 
raised his stick and gave him a crack over the head, ask- 
ing him ** what he meant by being out of his grave at so 
late an hour?" 


An elderly gentleman, traveling in a stage-coach, was 
amused by a constant fire of words between two ladies. 
One of them, at last, kindly inquired if their conversation 
did not make his head ache, when he answered with a 
great deal of naiveté, ‘‘No ma’am, I’ve been married 
twenty-eight years.” | 


The other day a gentleman holding an official position, 
ve a rising young man his countenance. The ungrate- 
ul youth has since made use of the mug for drinking pur- 
poses. 
Doneine.— Muster: Whaur was the text the 
day, Jock?" Apprentice: “\I dinna ken—I was owre 
lang o gaunin.” Master: ** What was the conclusion?” 
Apprentice: “I dinna ken—I cam’ oot afore he was 
done." Master: ** What did he say about the middle o't, 
Apprentice: dinna ken—I sleepit a’ the 
me."’ 


- While we are writing a little fellow opposite our win- 
dow is stealing a plank from a fence: living has become 
so high he is trying to get his board for nothing. - 


— 


The most important is the rst «\orm both in the epring 
of the year and in the marrie: state; nearly all the oth- 
ers are likely to come from the same quarter. 


A married lady found her ‘wo sons quarreling, and, in 
hopes of putting an end to their differences, uttered the 
following: ‘* You young rascals, if you don't desist di 
rectly I'll tell both y- ur fathers.” 


asked by the counsel if he was born in wedletk. 


A countryman being a witness in a court of ju was 
“oN 
Sir," answered the man; “‘I waz porn in 


A paper speaks of a man “ who died without the aid of a 
physician.” Such instances of death are exceedingly rare. 


INNATE GoopNnEss.—What the world \calls *‘innate 
goodness" is very often'a full stomach, and what it terms 
vice is quite as frequently an empty bread-basket. 


A writer in the Dublin University Mi : ki 
of the r of Ireland, says: Many ef them 
were often destitute of the only food they possessed.” 


**Jsaac,"* said Mrs. Partington to her nephew, “‘ when 
you enter the state of alimony, choose a voracious and 
well-uniformed young woman. ‘I'hen, my dear, T love 
will be infernal and your posterity certain.” Ike looked 
ey solema, and proceeded to put molasses on the 

oor kno 


— 
— 


Our first parents ate themselves 


. Be temperate in diet. 
out of house and home. 


— 


We generally prefer new articles to old ones—the new- 
mades to the old maids. 


A * weg man who has recently taken a wife says he did 
a nd it half so hard to get married as he did to get the 
urniture, 


> 


— Sidi Beni Assand, on the return voyage to Mad- 
ras, r his pilgrimage, waa caught in a terrible 

and recollecting that he had violated Mohammedan law 
by indulging in swine’s flesh on a particular occasion, he 
made a-Gue confeseion, and prayed for a cessation of the 
storm. vain ; storm raged on; and the 
Hadji, losing temper and piety, pettishly exclaimed, 
What a fuss about a little pork |" 


A club-boat has just been built which is 20 nicely poised 
that the rowers are obliged to part their hair in the middie 
to keep their balance. 


If ever become so sick that you can't keep a 


_ om your stomach try & mustard plaster, 
sure. 


A gentleman, whose father had been ha 


hanged, was ac- 
customed to say of him—** He died suddenly upon a plat- 
form at a lange public meeting.” : 


Mr. Day edvertises the loss of his dog; Brown hopes he 
for if **every dog has 
— y every Day not 


his 


A Dutchman being called upon to give a toast, said: 
‘‘Here ish to de heroes what fit, pled, and died at the 
battle of Bull Run—of which I am one.’ : 


Tux New Gon.—The “ Infant Prince," the eix-pounder. 


Politeness {fs like an air-cushion ; there may be nothing 
in it, but it eases jolte wonderfully. 


If a woman was to change her sex, what religion would 
she be ?—A He-then. 


Some time since a person, more ingenious than scrupu- 
lous, paid a tradesman for some goods by 8 bill at two 
months; but on presenting it at the expiration of that 
period, the owner found it was payable two months after 
death instead of after date. 


— 


A young lady recently lost her temper, to the great de- 
light of her friends, as it was a very bad one. 


A ‘ladies’ shoemaker" advertises himself boldly as one 
of “the sole her system!” 


_ MY WIFE'S FATHER. 


L 
I aM naturally a benevolent man, ard more in- 
clined to pardon than to punish. - & 


I acknowledge that human justice is fallible ; that 
the innocent often suffer for the guilty; that the 
penalty is, occasionally, cruelly disproportioned to 
the offense; that social prejudices are begotten of 
selfishness and unreason; that the reformation and 
rehabilitation of the criminal are higher duties than 
the punishment of the crime. And so forth. 

But my late experience of the practical results of 
a certain philanthropy has tended fatally to harden 
my nature, and render me skeptical, A continu- 
ance of the trial would, in all human probability, 
pervert me into an obstinate misanthrope. 

When I say ‘‘a certain philanthropy,” I allude to 
that peculiar virtue as developed in My Wirr’s 
FATHER. 

My father-in-law—by-the-way, I detest that te 
as applied to the parent of ‘‘ the wife of one’s bosom !” 
It smacks of the attorney, and has an odor # parch- 
ment and court-room reek about it. SolI shall not 
use it again. My Wife’s Father—how much more 
homelike and cheerfully respectful that sounds !— 
is an elderly gentleman, who, having accumulated 
a handsome fortune in the wholesale drug business, 
retired from the firm five years ago, to devote his 
time, and a considerable portion of his income, to 
the cause of philanthropy. oT 

Not generally and diffusedly, however. 

My Wife's Father possesses what is popularly 
known as a “‘ singleness of purpose;” but what—did 
he stand in no other relation to me than that of a 
fellow-being—I should call a ‘‘ hobby” or a ‘‘ one- 
idea.” He, therefore, has a specialty im his benev- 
olence. And this is the restoration to social status 
of the evil-doer who has been branded of justice. 
In other words, the moral and social white-washing 
of the Ethiop—using Ethiop in a strictly figurative 
sense. 

For this most, worthy object he has spent much 
of his time in prison. ‘Notas a subject of discipline, 
understand me, but asa philanthropist—a bearer of 
good-tidings, a monitor, a commuter of sentences ; 
often as a herald of pardon and liberty. This was, 
perhaps, well. 

But he has gone further. He has become the pa- 
tron and friend (that is, he feels sure that he is the 
friend, though the reciprocity has appeared to al- 
most every one but himself extremely dubious) of 
the liberated criminal. He has listened to the 
seeming penitent, and believed in his or her peni- 
tence. Mind I don’t say that such penitence is ai- 
ways feigned, either! It would be strange if one 
could find no stray grains in a cart-load of chaff. 

The harvest of My Wife's Father has, however, 
been principally “‘ chaff.” 

Nevertheless he has continued to take the (soz- 
disant) victim by the hand, to trust him, to clothe, 
and feed, and often lodge him (or her), and to give, 
or persuade others to give him (or her) the means 
of becoming a good citizen and an honest man (or 
woman) again. | 

And in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred he 
has been rewarded, how ? 

Well, here is my experience of it: 

While I was courting my wife I became more or 
less acquainted with her father’s hobby (for brevity’s 
sake I will call it ** hobby” hereafter, with all re- 
spect!); but not being brought personally within the 
sphere of his influences, I regarded it as a harmless, 
and eminently respectable monomania, which his 
wealth enabled him to indulge without other injury, 
as far as he was concerned, than the pain arising 
from constantly recurring disappointment in its re- 
sults. These, however, made but a temporary im- 
pression upon his serenity, and never shook his 
faith in his system or the objects of it. 7 

It is true that I occasionally suffered a moment- 
ary annoyance; as when, for instance, he per- 
suaded me to go with him (what will a young man 
not do to please his—intended—Wife’s Father !) to 
see a most interesting case —a-sad piece of in- 
justice ! a poor young girl who had been wrongly 
convicted of robbing a countryman of his'watch and 
wallet in a place of doubtful repute.” 

‘‘ Poor thing !” exclaimed My Wife’s Father, as 
we drove to the Penitentiary. ‘‘ She’s as innocent 
asalamb! It was her sister—an abandoned girl— 
who committed the robbery. - told me her story, 
and made me fairly weep. e sisters resemble 
each other nearly ; and.to save the guilty one, this 
noble child—she is only sixteen—resolwed to bear 
her punishment in silence. But I have by great 
efforts procured her pardon. You shall witness 
her gratitude. It will be touching!” 

We reached the prison. The formalities we 
duly gone through, and the “ lamb”—who reminded 
me much more of sly puss than of the guileless 
ba-aling alluded to as her prototype—got up a scene 
in the cell, with the jailer and ourselves for audi- 
ence, that left nothing more to be desjred in the 
way of pathos. It was quite as “‘ touching” as My 
Wife’s Father had predicted. 

But a few nights afterward, as I was coming out 
of the theatre, I was attracted for a moment by the 


to drag along a womar who was in a state of wild 3 
As they came under the glare of the | 
gas, but before I had obtained a fair glimpse of the © 


intoxication. 


r wretch’s features, she suddenly cried out: 

‘* Hello! you man with the white hat! 
know me! 
o’ jail? Ha! ha! ha! 
Hurray! I say, come and go my bail, whitey !” 


rose medium, and allowed him to introduce me to 


several exemplary burglars, piouslv repentant de- | 
faulters, and highly-promising convicts generally | 
(whose subsequent performances did not fully come . 
up to those promises in my estimation), without in — 
the least supposing that this ‘‘ hobby” would ever : 
be connected with my future life, as his daughter’s | in 
husband, in any more direct or disagreeable way : 
than it was then; that is, as an occasional bore, ' 


which I underwent with resignation if not cheer- 
fulness. 
‘¢ Blind as moles are we!” 


but it is strong nevertheless. 


It was not quite three years ago that I first | 
became acquainted with my wife and her father, | 


and nearly a year and a half since we were mar- 
ried 


Our honey-moon sped swiftly and happily; its | 
harmony undisturbed by a single discordant note; | 


its peace unbroken by a single—I would say, sare 
by a single rather unpleasant little episode. 


This was a slight quarrel—no, not quarrel; a. 
disagreement, let me say—between my bride’s fa- | 
ther and myself on the propriety of our accompany- | 
ing him, immediately after the ceremony, ‘‘accou- | 
tred as we were,” to the ** House of Refuge,” for the | 


purpose of stimulating the vagrant youth therein 


confined on probation, by the sight of our bridal | 
glories, to strive emulously to become, in proper | 
time, good and happy husbands and wives, with | 
handsome incomes, and philanthropic fathers or 
(I am obliged to use that detesta-. 


fathers-in-law. 
ble term once more, for euphony’s sake.) In con- 
sequence of my inability to coincide in the wisdom 
and beauty of our affording this moral spectacle—to 
which, though evidently averse, from her great 
filial reverence and yielding disposition, Susan (my 
wife’s name is Susan) seemed inclined to accede—a 
temporary coolness arose between my bride’s parent 
and myself. This was not entirely dissipated until 
several days after we returned from running the 
gauntlet of stares and (sotto voce) commentaries, 
from cabmen, railway -conductors, hotel-waiters, 
and the traveling public at large, which is popular 
on such occasions under the name of ‘ wedding- 
trip.” r 

We survived the ordeal“as others had survived 
it before us, and returning to the city without hav- 
ing sustained serious damage, took possession of 
our own establishment. ; 

4 

Drip I mention that Susan’s father was a widow- 
er, and that Susan was his only child? No: I be- 
lieve not. 

There are a class of readers who never forgive 
an omission of this sort. If I should not mention 
this fact, reading further into my story they would 
exclaim: ‘‘ But where was his wife’s mother all 
this time? How many brothers and sisters had 
she? Why don’t he tell us something about them ? 


j And his own family, too? There’s no satisfaction 


in reading this kind of thing. Why, he hasn't 
even given any body a name except his wife, and 
she is only Susan !” 

Gently, gently, if you) please. I will satisfy 


your curiosity, as far as it may be done conscien- 


tiously. My wife had neither mother, brother, nor 
sister living. My family have no more to do with 
my story than—than that recently somewhat often 
quoted potentate the ‘‘ Emperor of China.” 

As to names—that is, family names—where’s the 
use of my giving you any? They wouldn't be the 
true ones, you know. | 

’ This will do, won't it? | 

‘* Nathan,” said my wife’s venerable papa, one 
morning to me (my baptismal appellation is Nathan), 
** you want a coachman, do you not?” 

‘*Yes, Sir; I have not yet found the right sort 
of man, I believe. 
sober, discreet, trust-worthy person in that line, my 
dear Sir?” 

‘*A most excellent one, Nathan.“ Poor fellow! 
he has been very hardly used, and I shall be really 
glad to be the means of placing him in a position to 
show his worth and retrieve his misfortunes.” 


“Of course. That is, I have no doubt he does. 
He is a very intelligent man, and knows a great 
deal more than most men of his class, especially 
about theology,” said the old gentleman, with con- 


-viction. 


‘* But has he been used to horses, Sig ?” I asked. 

‘*]—a—suspect he has; he must have been; for 
he instantly accepted the situation when I proposed 
it to him.” 

‘¢ But, my dear Sir,” I ventured to object, ‘‘ Susan 
is timid, you know, and I am very particular; and 
really, unless he—” : 

‘“‘Oh, I have already spoken to Susan, who is 
quite pleased with him, and I shall really take it as 
a personal favor, my dear Nathan, if you engage 
William !” exclaimed Mr. Shepherd. 


(I have named him, afterall, you see! The fact | 
is, I perceive I can’t go on calling him My Wife’s | 
Father in every other paragraph. It spoils the. 


style.) 


“Say no more, Sir, William is engaged!” I felt | ed. 


myself compelled to answer. 


The next day William came. His appearance. 
That is, provided he | proved 


was decidedly in his favor. 
had applied for a vacant place as missionary instead 
coachman 


of 
| “Have you been used to horses?” I asked him. | 


You 
Where's the old chap that got me out | 
Didn’t I gammon: him! 
| at his solemn face, my suspicion vanished. 

I walked swiftly away, wondering what My - 
Wife’s Father would have said or done if he had - 
‘| met the ‘“‘lamb” in her presént ‘interesting case.” 

But during my courtship I naturally beheld my | 
excellent future wife’s parent through a couleur-de- | 


Isn't that the cor- | 
rect quotation? It was evidently written before | 
the discovery of the existence of eyes in the mole; | 
|] same symptoms began to reappear. 


| my house. 
Do you happen to know of any | 


‘'T have been used to many things in my time, 
Sir,” replied William, meekly. 

Were horses among them?” 

‘* Horses, Sir—and asses also!” he answered, in 
the same tone. : 

For a moment I fancied the man concealed a 
double meaning under his last reply. But looking 


“Very well, William,” said I, and giving him a 
few directions, he was duly installed. 

William drove well, but after a while I noticed 
that the horses seemed strangely languid in the 
mornings, though we used them but a few hours 
each day, and never in the evenings. I walked 
round to the stable, which was in a court some dis. 
tance from the house, one afternoon. William was. 
deeply absorbed in reading Thomas 4 Kempis. 

‘* William,” said I, ‘‘is any thing the matter with 
the horses? They didn’t seem bright this morn. 


g- 
‘Tt is doubtless the oats,” he replied, first put. © 
ting a marker in the book and placing it in his 
breast; ‘‘I have remarked that they had a peculiar 


| odor.” 


‘Then buy better at once.” And I handed him 
a twenty-dollar note. 
For a week or so the horsesimproved. Then the 


About this time my wife and I went to the sea- 
shore for a month,.“‘aving the house closed and 
the keys with Mr. She, herd. 

‘* William,” said I, ‘‘ you had better consult a 
veterinary about the horses, and exercise them very 
gently while we are away.” 

‘What the horses need, Sir,” answered William, 
‘tis. corn and soft-feed alternately.” 

It was remarkable what correct language the 
man used. 

‘¢ Get it, then, and give it to them,” said I, hand- 
ing him money. 

‘‘There was twenty-five cents change from the 
purchase of oats which I omitted to return you, Sir,” 
remarked William; producing it as solemnly as if 
it had been a lost treasure unexpectedly recovered. 

_** He is honest, at all events,” thought I. 

‘¢ He'll be a treasure to you, Nathan,” cried Mr. 
Shepherd, when I told him of this little incident. 

The fifteenth day after our arrival at the sea- 
side I received the following missive: 

_ “ Dear Srr,—This is to inform you that your coachman 
is taking advantage of. your being away to hire your car- 
riage and horses as a hack from the night railway trains. 
He waits with them every night for the 11.30 train from 
the North, at the dépét, and carries passengers to the ho- | 
tels or the midnight through-express South. If you will 
give me the warrant I will arrest him. But perhaps you 
had better come on and see for yourself. 

“Hoping you will think I have done my duty, I am 
yours respectfully, 

“ JosEPH Bytes, Captain Police Station. 

“P.S. Come on in the 11.30 train, and you will catch 
him, in all probability, at the dépét.” 

I took Captain Byles’s advice, came on by that. 
train, and actually found William in the act of 
ushering two gentlemen into my own carriage. A 
brief explanation followed. 

‘“‘The veterinary,” said William, as meekly as 
ever, ‘‘told me the horses should be exercised only 
at night, owing to the heat. I did not like to ride 


about the streets without object at night, Sir, 
and I thought that the money made by taking a 


few choice passengers now and then might be ap- 


| plied to the purchase of feed for the animals. Grain 


is enormously high now, Sir.” 

‘‘ Drive me to Mr. Shepherd’s, and consider your- 
self out of my service,” was my only reply. 

My Wife’s Father deplored William’s ‘‘injudi- 
cious conduct,” which, however, he observed, was, 
as I perceived by his explanation, solely for my 


benefit and that of his charge. 


‘‘Do not turn the poor fellow off, Nathan!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘He thought he was acting for the 


best. And who knows what humiliation, and per- 


haps want, may drive him to? Let me see him in 
the morning, and all will be right. I beg it as a 


personal favor.” 


I consented, much against my better judgment. 
In the morning we went to the stable. It was 


locked, and William not there. 


‘(Unfortunate man!” cried Mr. Shepherd. *‘ Ah, 


Nathan, I hope you may never have cause to re- 


gret your hafshness.” (I didn’t think I ever should 
particularly.) | 
Having a commission from Susan, we went to 


“William, whom you have so unkindly used, 
Nathan,” said Mr. Shepherd, as he handed me the 
keys, ‘“‘has been most careful in airing and keep- 


_ ing in order your house. He has come every morn- 
_ing for the keys, 
- That is hie return for your injustice. 
: every thing in condition.” 

Does he understand the management of horses?” | 


and returned them every night. 
You will find 


We entered. Every thing did seem in order 


down stairs. I went up to my wife’s bedroom. 
In the fire-place in that room was fastened, with 
. brick-work, a small iron safe, in-which we kept 


the table and other silver ware. We had secured 
it all therein when we left town. It was now 
broken open and empty! A further search reveal- 
ed the complete disappearance of every portable ar- 
ticle of value in the house. 

I looked at my tender-hearted companion. He 


did not appear to advantage, I thought, under the 
circumstances, though he was Susan’s father, and 
though I certainly respected him highly in that 


connection. 
‘‘What, think you of the ‘unfortunate man’ 


now, Sir?” I inquired, somewhat ironically I‘am 


afraid. 

‘¢It is sad, Nathan, it is very sad,” answered the 
old. gentleman, with humility. 

“Sad!” cried I, indignantly; but controlling 
myself, “‘ Where did you pick up William?” I ask- 


“ He—I—I reclaimed—that is, I thought I had 
reclaimed him, Nathan. But the temptation has 
too strong, I fear.” 


The simple fact was, My Wife’s Father had taken 
the scoundrel out of jail, to which he had been sen- 
| tenced for having used the same freedom 


with the 


seem to make up his mind to it; if he had I should have 
; been so tickled I expect I should have put his resignation 
in the papers same as folks do nowadays. I felt kind o’ 
bad when Partington died, but the parson told me to be ——— 
La resigned; and when I found he had left me and Ike com- 
g fortably well to do in the world, I felt resignation more and 
— 
| 
if 
| — 
| 
| | 
+f 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a y thing. | 
x 
3 Bac ad spectacle ¢ two policemen trying i 


-ed my wife. 
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safe of a religious book publisher, to whom he was 
colporteur, as he had with mine. 


The ‘‘unfortunate man” is once more in forced | 


seclusion, and I have a shrewd suspicion that he is 

again tho, object of Mr. Shepherd’s philanthropic 

solicitude. But the restoration of the stolen plate, 

or even the revelation of its whereabouts, has not 

yet resulted from the benevolent perseverance of 

My Wife’s Father. 

* SusAN, my love,” said I, one evening, not very 

long after the above experience, ‘‘ did you ever hear 

handkerchiefs having melted away in hot 
water, or of soap having the power to render them 
invisible ?” 

‘‘No,” replied Susan, innocently. ‘' Why, my 
dear Nathan? Did you?” 

“No. But I have remarked a steady decrease 
in the number of mine for the last few weeks.” 

‘‘Have you? That's very strange. Perhaps 
you have lost them.” : 

‘‘T am sure I have not. But I am not so sure 
that the laundress—” 

“Oh! it never can be the laundress!” interrupt- 
‘‘ She is incapable of such a thing, I 
am very confident !” Cm 

‘What makes you so confident, my dear? 
Where did you get her?” 

‘‘Oh! she must be-a good woman, for she was 
specially recommended to me by father, who knew 
her before, it appeared.” 

(I have omitted to state that, from reasons of 
dclicacy, had refrained from entering; into the de- 
tails of her father’s conneetion with William in my 
account to my wife of his rascality.) 

I trust I shall not be thought disrespectful to my 
wife’s parent if I confess that his ‘‘ special recom- 
mendation” of the laundress, instead of causing me 
to share Susan’s confidence, produced exactly the 
opposite efféct upon my mind. 

But without pursuing the subject further then, I 
contrived to detect the “‘ good woman” tn flagrante 
@ ‘ice before long, and, to spare my wife’s feelings, 
mde a covenant with the culprit that if she would 
quit our service, apparently of her own accord, I 
would say nothing about her backslidings. This 
was perhaps weak on my part. But I loved my 
wife, and Susan was reverently attached to her fa- 
ther, and considered him imfallible. 

Besides, are we not all human? 

As this story is to be confined to the limits of a 
four column article, I must abbreviate somewhat, I 
see, my subsequent experiences of the reformatory 
mania of My Wife’s Father. 

In the progress of time I discovered, by a mathe- 
matical calculation, that the amount of sugar, tea, 
coffee, butter, flour, coal, and other domestic lux- 
uries or necessities, for which I had to pay, con- 
sumed by our household of my wife, myself, and 
three servants were sufficient for the comfortable 
maintenance of twelve persons of inordinate appe- 
tites for the good things, solid and fluid, of this 
world during an equal period of time. 

Further inquiry revealed the fact that the cook, 
chamber-maid, and waiter had cbtained their re- 
spective places at the earnest request to my wife 
of the benevolent ‘‘ author of her being.” I found 
that a ‘‘reformed” shop-lifter did our chamber- 
work: a “‘ reclaimed” cyprian of light-fingered pro- 
clivities waited on our table; and that our cook 
had, previous to her ‘‘moral regeneration,” kept 
an establishment of the lowest grade for the pur- 
chase and disposal of domestic spoils similar to those 
the mysterious consumption of which in our own 
household had revived my arithmetical knowledge. 
All three had been more or less ‘‘ unjustly” secluded 
from the public ken by the stern decree of Law. 

Nor were these all my trials. 

An ‘‘ingenious mechanic” whom Mr. Shepherd 
had ‘‘ redeemed” and patronized took away Susan’s 


. parlor clock to repair, and forgot, in his sudden de- 


parture from virtue and the city, to return it. 

A nurse—another of the band of “‘ penitents”— 
hired to attend my wife in her illness, left at an 
early stage of her patient’s convalescence, carrying 
with her a quantity of lace ‘and some other articles, 
all of which were designed to adorn the baby. A 
bigamist, who had, through the efforts of Mr. Shep- 
herd, experienced “grace” both spiritual and judi- 
cial, actually dined and spent the evening with us, 
at the invitation of My Wife’s Father, who brought 
him, informally, just before we sat down to table, 
and introduced him as “a most interesting gentle- 
man, whom” (this privately) ‘‘he was about to as- 
sist in preparing for the ministry.” I found out the 
previous history of this embryo clergyman, when, 
three weeks afterward, he eloped with his patron’s 
housekeeper (still ‘‘one more unfortunate”), and no 
inconsiderable amount of personal property belong- 
ing to the same soft-hearted (did I only know my 
excellent second father by report, I fear I should 
have said soft-headed) philanthropist. Finally (1 


| ag however, omitted several minor, but relative- 


the reformation of vice among our unfortunate fel- 
low-creatures. She has bes a tow days at her dis- 
posal, and as my widower’s position precluded my 
offering her the hospitality of my own house, Susan 
gladly availed herself of the occasion to do me a 
pleasure by inviting Mrs. Leech to become her tem- 
porary guest. You will find her an exceedingly.in- 
teresting lady, I assure you.” I had no resource 
but to accept the uncoveted honor with resignation, 


myself that, at all events, my guest 


was a reformer, and not a reformed person, and 
therefore possibly an honest and respectable woman. 

Mrs. Euphemia Leech, whose ‘‘noble mission” 
“left her but a few days to dispose of” in this city, 
has now been an inmate of my house for three 
months; nor, for aught I see, does she manifest any 
disposition to afflict us by her departure. 

Neither my wife nor myself can conscientiously 
aver that we have found her an ‘ exceedingly in- 
teresting lady.” 
is divided—like the’poetry in the ‘‘ American Head- 


er”—into three classes, the didactic, the pathetfc, 


The pathetic is, perhaps, her 
Her subject is ever the same 
She has bemoaned the lot,” 


and the sentimental. 
most frequent style. 
—‘* Woman's Lor.” 


denounced “the lot,” and held up ‘+ #he.lot” for our. 


sympathetic consideration. She has said every thing 


about “‘ the lot” (and nothing to speak of about any. , 


thing else) that could, perhaps, be said, but one 
thing, and that is the whole truth. She has, appar- 


|,ently, done every thing that could be-done for ‘the 


lot” but one thing, and that is, zmprove ¢#. 

For her father’s sake Susan has hitherto borne 
the eternal jargon of her guest with extraordinary 
patience. With the exception of a slight remark 
or two about the apparent difficulty of disposing to 
advantage of ‘“‘the lot,” over which Mrs. Leech 


seems to hold, as it were, a pre-emption claim, and. 


a hint that she might possibly find # more profita- 
ble to exchange it for a “‘ lot” in a more eligible sit- 
uation (which observations she received with 
scorn), I too have exhibited.a steiciam: of whieh 
am rather proud. But even Susan’s endurance has 
reached its limit, especially as, the cumulative ey- 
credulous benevolence— 


She, melancholy con- 
viction that it will be perfectly useless to attempt 
his ‘‘ reformation.” 


THE ROMANCE OF A POOR 
YOUNG WOMAN. 
L 


Wuen I first knew Jane Ann Hubbs (the “‘ poor 
young woman”) she was a stalwart girl of about 
eighteen, with a coarse, staring sort of beauty, 
plenty of bust, large extremities, and the upper 
ones, 7.¢., her hands, reddened and “ knuckley” by 
her occupation. 

For Jane Ann, or, as she was always called by 
her mother, Jaynan—was my washer-woman’s 
daughter and professional assistant. 

Jaynan’s education had been somewhat neglect- 
ed. At least I judged so from her constantly using 
the objective for the possessive case ; saying ‘‘ them 

ings” instead of those things; clenching ‘‘ that” 
and ‘‘this” with a ‘‘there” and a “here,” as, 
‘¢that there bosom, Mr. Tomkins, wouldn’t bleach 
like this here one, nohow, Sir;” and from the fact 
that, in my weekly bills, which she invariably made 
out herself, “drawers” were written ‘‘ draws,” 
‘‘soks,” and ‘‘ handkerchiefs” eccentric- 


varied from hankerchifs” to “ anckershifs,” 


with several ingenious modifications between. 

She was given to cheap perfumery. 

This I felt sure of, from the fact that the pecu- 
liar odor of that article—which is ever the same 
by whatever title the label may designate it—al- 
ways pervaded my chamber on each occasion of her 
visits, and for some time after her departure ; and 
because I was continually obliged to air my clean 
clothes before putting them away, in order to get 
that same peculiar odor out of their folds. - 

Her tastes were not refined. 

Of this I became aware by her imparting to me 
the information, that of all the dramatic entertain- 
ments extant she infinitely preferred ‘‘ Jack Shep- 


She occasionally made use of language the re- 
verse of polite. 

Thus—but I prefer leaving this assertion unsup- 
ported by an example. | 

Take her ‘‘for all in all,” however, Jaynan 
Hubbs was—not a cultivated young woman by 
any manner of means. 

Mrs. Hubbs was, if possible, even less cultivated 
than her daughter (her only child, by-the-by), but 
she was an excellent laundress; and, for that mat- 
ter, so was Jaynan. But then, Mrs. Hubbs was a 
plodding, hard-working, humble old body, without 
an ambition beyond that of producing the whitest 
and most brilliantly-smooth shirt-fronts, while 
Jaynan had a soul above soap arid flat-irons. In 
her inmost being Jaynan was ambitious. [I'll tell 
you how I discovered this trait of Jaynan’s charac- 
ter; 


In my saunterings about town I often encounter- 
ed Jaynan with her basket. And, nearly always, I 
found her gazing—gloating, I should rather say— 
over the glittering array in a jeweler’s show-case, 
or the silken draperies of a dry-goods-store window. 

“Oh, if I was only rich!” I heard her exclaim 
once, under such circumstances. 

‘* And suppose you were, Miss Jane?” said I, 
approaching her. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Tomkins!” cried she, 
what fluttered. But instantly collecting herself— 
‘‘ why, if I was rich I'd buy loads of them there 
things—pointing to the shop-window—“ aint they 
lovely, Mr. Tomkins ?” 

_ **They are handsome,” I replied, gravely; ‘‘ but 
something more than money is needed to possess, or, 
at any rate, to wear them properly, Miss Jane.” 

‘* Sakes alive! what is it, then, I'd like to know ? 
Good looks, I suppose! Well! there’s them that has 
such jewels on, this day, Mr. Tomkins, that ain'¥no 
great scratch for good looks neither !” : 

And Jaynan contemplated her own features in the 
jeweler’s mirror with decided satisfaction. 

‘*IT do not allude to looks,” said I, ‘‘but to be- 


havior, taste, and breeding. Fine feathers don’t | 


She is oratorical, and her oratory . 


word * hunks.” 


always make fine birds, Miss Jane. Jewels and 


rich apparel are but thin disguises at the best when 
worn by vulgar ostentation or ignorant conceit. 
Take my word for it—” 

But Jaynan rather sulkily bade me good-day, 


saying, in an undertone, as she turned away, “I 


guess some folks are as good as other folks if they 
aren't book-learned ;” and adding something in a 
still lower key, of which I could only catch the 


elegant epithet is of no consequence. 

_ My intereourse with Miss Hubbs rather declined 
familiarity from this point of our acquaintance, she 
choosing td restri@ herself to a dignified discharge 
of her business duties toward me in the laundry 
line, and making her visits to my chambers as bricf 
and rigidly professional as possible. 

I can not say that I greatly regretted this change 
in Jaynan’s deportment, for I had never found much 
fascination in her society, and her shortened stay 
in my rooms visibly lessened the strength and ex- 
pansion therein of the peculiar odor to which I have 


before alluded under the title of cheap perfumery— 


a species of fragrance for whose enjoyment my taste 
—perhaps I should say smell—has never been cul- 
tivated appreciatively. 

In the course of a twelvemonth I went abroad, 
and remained nearly seven years in Europe. — 


Shortly after my return I went in search of my 
old washer-woman. 


The house wat occupied by other tenants, who 
knew nothing of Mrs. Hubbs, they being the fourth 
or fifth sestes.of lessees.of the premises since her de- 


_parture from the neighborliood. 


From the gtecer at the corner, however, I learned 
that the old woman was dead, and Jaynan mar- 

** And does Miss Jane—that was—still continue 
in the: laundry line of business ?” I asked. 

‘* Bless you, no, Sir! She’s in the soap and tal- 
ler way now; or her husband is, at least,” replied 


the grocer. 
** Ah! she married a tallow-chandler, eh?” 


fat and scrapings from door to door, and he pays 
them 


for it, and-then sells the stuff in a kind of 
wholesale way to the regular chandlers. He's a 
mighty sharp chap is old Weevil, but hasn’t any 
education ; can read or write, I believe, and 
so couldn't, or at any rate hasn’t, set up a regular 
chandlery.” 

There are many tallow-chandlers who are men 
of education, and even cultivated gentlemen doubt- 
less (indeed I am personally acquainted with three 
such); but remembering the “‘ style” of several suc- 
cessful members of that ‘‘ guild” I chanced to meet, 
I could not help smiling at the grocer’s idea that a 
want of education alone had forbidden Jaynan’s 
husband from embarking regularly in that business. 

“You call him ‘Old Weevil,’” said I. ‘Has 
Jane Hubbs married an old man ?” 

‘6 Well, he isn’t so old as all that—not above forty 


at the outside, maybe less,” replied the grocer, sit- | 


ting down on a keg of biscuit, and inviting me to 
do the same upon a box of vermicelli turned up 
lengthwise. And this looking as if he were going 
to give me the whole story, I complied, as he went 
on to say: 

‘*T’ll tell you how it was—Joe, mind the store 
here !—You see there was a clever young fellow 
after Jaynan” (even the grocer, who was not an un- 
educated man by any means, called her Jaynan), 
‘* and she sort of liked him too. But he was poor— 
he was only a journeyman plumber—and had an 


old mother to support besides, and Jaynan’s noddle — 


was always a little turned by hankering after riches, 
and marrying to better herself, as she called getting 
a husband well to do in the world, though, as you 
probably know, Sir, she was as ignorant as a horse 
herself. However, as she liked Sam Rinker, she 
might have married him after all, he be- 
lieved she would, and I guess she let him believe it 
—when Weevil fell in love with her, and cut poor 
Sam out in no time. Weevil had a house, and 
wanted a housekeeper for it (he’d had one wife, and 
buried her a year before); and Jaynan suited him 
toaT. He made her a present of a gold watch, I 
heard; and that and promises of fine things to come 
won her out and out. So Weevil being so much 
older than Sam, and a widower, we got to calling 
him Old Weevil quite naturally.” 

** And what became of Sam ?” 

‘‘Oh, he went to California, and is doing first- 


rate, his mother says, and sends her more money 


than she knows what to do'with.” 
‘¢ But don’t you suppose that Jane really loved 
Mr. Weevil?” | 


‘* Well, there’s no telling, Sir. I don’t say she. 


didn’t, nor don’t yet. Very likely slie has got to 
liking him well enough by this time; for she does 
pretty much as she pleases with him, and is as proud 
as a peacock because she’s got a house of her own, 
and a servant-girl to do the work of it. Though 
Jaynan is not lazy: I'll say that for her. She is 
as good as a foreman to Weevil in his business, and 
nearly as sharp as he is. But she'll never be con- 
tent till she rides in her own carriage; and—mark 
my words, Sir-—she’ll do it yet before she is gray.” 
A whim seized me to go and see Mrs. Weevil in 
her new estate; so, obtaining her address from 


gossiping grocer, I proceeded thither. — 
II. 
My first observation 
of the whilom Jaynan, in the small parlor of her 
narrow tw -and-a-half on a by-street 


Jaynan was given to perfumery. . 

Mrs. Weevil is given to cheap jewelry,  —s. 

She had a cheap bracelet on each wrist, a large 
cheap brooch in her bosom, ditto ear-rings in hes 
ears, and numerous rings upon her still 


To whom Jaynan applied this in- | 


nevertheless, the difficult-to- 
signe that 


= 


explain, but imp 
the class of ornaments known as cheap jewelry! © 
She welcomed me with an affability not devoid 
of conscious pride in her improved fortunes and so- 

‘“* Laws, Mr. Tomkins!” said she, with a 
I told her of my inquiries at her former residence, 
and of my obtaining her new address at the gro- 


cery. 
‘* Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Weevil, “it’s a wonder 
he give it to you! That there man is a most an 
impudent fellow, Mr. Tomkins! To call my hus- 
band ‘ Old Weevil the soap-fat man,’ would yoa be- 
lieve it? that could buy him out over and over, 
and set him up again, and never feel the loss of it. 
He is the impudentest man I ever seen!” 
I remained long enough chez Madame Weevil 
discover that the improvement in her grammar and 
general tone of conversation had not been commen- 
surate with the rise inher fortunes, and that there 
was little probability they ever would be, while she 
was by no means satisfied with the modest social 


eminence on which she now stood; but still had’ 


visions such as she used to indulge in at the jewel- 
ers’ and mercers’ windows, though with far more 
sanguine hopes of their realization, 

I also discovered the exact price of every article 


of furniture in the house, the amount of the servant- _ 


girl’s wages, and the fact that Mr. Weevil gave her 


ten dollars a week for house-money, out of which | 


she managed to save three, on an average, for her 


private purse. This accounted for the cheap jewel. | 


ry. It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to add, that 
these detuils were not revealed at any solicitation 
of mine, but were purely voluntary. 

And let me say finally, that, as far as my observ- 
ation extended, the character of Mrs. Weevil’s fur- 
niture and upholstery was in excellent keeping with 
that of her personal ornaments, The things were 


| evidently of the showy ‘‘ cheap bargain” kind, glit- 


tering with varnish and ‘‘ warranted bran-new.” 
But ‘‘ what was the odds so long as she was 


morning, and evaded an affirmative response to her 
invitation to ‘‘ call agin.” 


It is quite possible that I should have renewed | 


my visit to Mrs. Weevil, however; for I was not 
without some curiosity to see ‘‘Old Weevil,” who 
was out at the time of my first call. But for the 
ensuing six months I was absent from town, and 
when I returned the rebellion had broken out. - 
This catastrophe drove all recollections of Jay- 
nan out of my mind, and for more than a year I 
was earnestly, though in.a very hurable way, em- 
ployed in serving my country with purse and pen. 
iL 


One day last May I received official notiee of my 
appointment as groomsman to my friend Smithers, 
who was shortly to be married. . | . 

I am not opposed to the institution of wedlock. 
But I confess that the position of groomsman is not 
the one I prefer to accept upon the occasion of its 

Were the choice given me, I should decidedly 
prefer to occupy a more prominent place. That 
of bridegroom, for example. 

But having reached the middle period of life 
(37%) without ever having been permitted to exercise 
my “bre arbitre—as the French call it—in this mat- 
ter, I have become resigned, and am always ready 
to perform any duty in the more modest sphere of 
second fiddle” to the hymeneal orchestra. 

This duty—one feature of it—led me naturally to 
the brilliant establishment of the Messrs. Caldwell, 
silversmiths and jewelers. 

While standing, in bewildered indecision, before 
a heterogeneous array of household plate, in the 
spoon, castor, tea and coffee set line, flanked 
glittering little fantasies of egg-cups, golden-bow 
agate-handled fruit-knives, and nut-pickers, vainly 
striving to blend economy with display in the choice 
of my gift-to the bride of my friend Smithers, I 
heard a voice behind me, at the opposite counter, 
ask, very distinctly: ‘‘What’s the price of that 
there diamond bracelet ?” | 

I started and turned half round. I thought I 
could not be mistaken. AndIwasnot. The voice 
and person were those of Mrs. Weevil née Jaynan 
Hubbs. 

She was attired in one of the most cent 
moire antiques I ever beheld (it was in May, and a 


mildish day), and her general toilet was the sublim- | 


The rings were handed out, and she tried sever- 


al on, but those fatal knuckles rebelled. At last, 

however, one slipped past the obstacles, after a pow- 
effort, and became, at once, an 

of Jaynan’s personal 


Mrs. Weevil 
here one, Sir?” | 
“Two hundred and fifty dollars, Ma’am,” said 
anxiou 


ems ae two and a half is ten and a half,” 
reckoned Mrs. W., cleverly enough. 


‘ST wijl pack the bracelet in a moment, Madam, 
i but still 


*e, 


some of which I have herein described—have been 
too frequent and glaring to permit my continued . 
successful concealment of their true significance ) 
from her, 
She sorrowfully confesses that her father’s heart 
| outweighs his j ent. 
| 
‘Well, not exactly that. Old Weevil’s a sort 
of boss soap-fat man: that is, he has a lot of men 
who go round with their carts and collect the soap- 
ard.” 
| splendor. Perhaps it was ons step be- 
yond the sublime; but no matter. She did not see 
me, and I confess—weak though it may seem—that 
I was glad of it. 
man, smiling a suspicious smile. . | 
‘* Let me see them diamond rings, if you please,” . 
continued Mrs. Weevil, la down the bracelet 
: on her lace which she had spread 
nature), Mr. Shepherd, three months ago, sought a carelessly on the glass case. 
conference with his daughter during my temporary pT 
absence from town, and induced her to receive as 
an honored guest Mrs. Euphemia Leech. 
' ‘*Mrs. Euphemia Leech, my dear Nathan,” said 
My Wife’s Father to me on my return, “is a lady 
, Oofemineént piety and benevolence, who has devoted pudding on the old woman’s nose in the nursery 
her life, since the decease of Professor Leech, her tale, nothing short of wizardry could have released 
lamented husband, to the amelioration of woman's her finger from the-clasp of the golden circlet again. 
lot. She seeks the down-trodden, the abandoned, The salesman looked a little frightened. But 
the despairing of her sex, and uplifts and redeems 
them. She is a ministering angel to her erring sis- 
ters. Passing through the city on her noble mis- 
, Sion, she expressed a desire to visit, with me,the 
| institutions devoted to the i ime 2 in the upper part of the city (not at all the fushion- 
be able u . was a mental one, to this effect: 
ra from her arm, she produced a rell of greenbacks, 
ge counted ten hundred and fifty dollars out upon the 
= ease, and said, ‘‘That’s for the bracelet and the 
ay ring. I'll take ’em both.” 
4 knuckley digits. They were all brilliant, and I do : 
e not positively assert that the metal of which they i 
) were made was not gold, nor that the gems with | joi 
which they wore set were glass. money. 


J te 


¢ 
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| No, you needn't,” replied Mrs. W. “TI guess 


put it on. It'll carry easy that-a-way.” 


And suiting the action to the word, she clasped 
the glittering trophy round her wrist, and walked 
majestically out of the place. 

The cheap jewelry period has expired, thought I. 

‘‘Do you know that lady ?” asked I of the sales- 
man, whom I knew quite well. 

‘‘ No, do you know her, Mr. Tomkins? She has 

a smack of ‘shoddy’ about her, I should say.” 
' Probably,” I answered; ‘‘ or the equivalent of 
shoddy. Her name was Jaynan Hubbs when I 
first knew her, and her mother was my laundress. 
Subsequently she married a ‘ boss’ soap-fat man, as 
I was told, of the name of Weevil, and—” 

‘“* Weevil!” exclaimed the salesman. ‘‘ Why, 
that’s the man that has made such a pile of money 
out of a contract for the hides, hoofs, and the other 
remains of the slaughtered cattle of one of our 
armies. He’s just bought Ducksandrake’s splendid 
house out, Gooseberry Street, you know, and they’re 
going to give a tremendous opening ball or svirée, 
or something, next week.” 

** What, at this season ?” 

““Oh! they'll find plenty of people to go. Be- 
sides, now I remember, it’s a matinée, by-the-by. 
So he was a soap-fat man, eh? Ha! ha! ha!” 


Two days after this little incident I received, 
very much to my surprise, the following card, splen- 
didly embossed and engraved in bronzed letters 
English” style : 


Mr. and MMirs. Weeville- 


AT HOME 
CMay the from 6 PH. 


. ([REOEPTION AND BANQUET. ] 

No. 5 Gooseberry Street. . 

I did not go, however. My afternoon, that day, 
was spent in one of the Soldiers’ Hospitals, where I 
wrote sixteen letters from sixteen poor fellows to 
their families. It wasn’t as brilliant an entertain- 
ment as I should have enjoyed at Mrs. Weevil(le)’s, 
probably. But quite as useful and instructive, I 
fancy. 

At any rate, I don't regret my absence from the 
one, nor my presence at the other scene of our do- 
mestic drama. 

Here ends, for the present, my ‘‘ ROMANCE OF A 
Poor Youne Woman.” 


THE MALDEN BANK MURDER. 


THE murder of FRANK ConvERSE, on the 15th of 
last December, by Epwarp GREEN, whose portrait 
is given herewith, has excited the most intense in- 
terest. The murder was committed in the prosper- 
ous village of Malden, a few miles out of Boston, on 
the Boston and Maine Railroad. It was done at 
noonday, in a Bank, situated in the business part 
of the town, and yet so secretly that it left no trace 
of the doer, and the murderer passed from the bank- 
ing-office to his own place of business, with no more 
suspicion attaching to him than to any other man at 
that time walking the streets of Malden. The vic- 
tim was a boy of seventeen, son of the President of 
the bank, and was alone in the directors’ room, in 
charge of $5000, which had just been counted out to 
him by the cashier for business use. The murderer 


EDWARD! W. ny Mr. R. J. Cavre, Boston.) 


having made a visit to the bank earlier in the day 
for the purpose of reconnoissance, immediately upon 


the departure of the cashier returned; and finding | 


young Converse alone, drew from his pocket a six- 
shooter, and, placing the muzzle within a foot of 
the boy’s head, fired, the ball entering back of 
the ear; another discharge was then lodged in the 
temple of the victim, who had fallen to the floor. 
To secure the bills in the drawer was the work of a 
moment, and the next the murderer mingled with 
the innocent passengers on the street. That a mur- 
der and robbery had been committed was all that 


transpired at the time. About three weeks after- | 


ward certain suspicious circumstances led to the ap- 
prehension of Mr. Bailey, who, upon examination, 
was acquitted. The name of the real murder€r was 
not mentioned or thought of in connection with the 
crime ; he was not one of the witnesses on Bailey's 
case, nor was he even mentioned in the inquest. 
But the ** miraculous organ” through which the se- 
cret of murder always finds its way into publicity 
speaks through silence no less surely than through 
overt expression; and, in this case, the fact that 
there was one individual—the Postmaster of Malden 
—who never showed any interest in the murder, nor 
in the most casual manner ever mentioned it, drew 
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the attention of two detectives, Heath an 

who were determined to ferret out the actniaatet 
also of several prominent citizens. His utter silén 
was the begin ning of the net which soon began tp 
close about the murderer. The other steps followe,j 
rapidly after, and as a natural consequence The 
bills which had been taken were all of the Malde 
bank ; the Postmaster was known to be involved in 
debt, and this would doubtless have been the mo- 
tive leading to the crime. Totally unaware of sus. 
picion, and placed, as it seemed, by his responsible 
position in society beyond all chances of suspicion 
he would venture to pass, at least in Boston. a con. 
siderable amount of the plunder in payment of his 
dues. He was watched by a special detective every 
time he.came to the city ; and, step by step, the'sys. 
picions which had been aroused ripened into convic. 
tion. He had paid a debt of $700 in Malden Bank 
bills, and other debts of $20 and under in the same 
money. This, taken in connection with the re- 
markable silence of Green on the subject of the mur. 
der, furnished indubitable proof of his guilt, and he 
was arrested Sunday evening, February 7, at the 
residenee of Mr. Lamson, whether he had been in. 
vited. He exhibited very little feeling, but con. 
fessed his guilt as ‘soon as he found that he had been 
watched for the last month, and informed the de- 
tectives that they would find the rest of the money, 
part of it in the post-office, where it was concealed 
in an old boot, and the remainder in the attic of the 
Volunteer Fire-Engine House. The arrest of Green 
caused considerable surprise among his fellow-citj- 
zens, who had reposed the most complete trust in 
him for years. The photograph which we give was 
taken about a fortnizht after the murder—over a 
month previous to his detection. Green is a young 
man of between twenty-seven and twenty-eight 
vears of age, and rather short in stature. He hasa 
wife and infant child. His wife is an estimable 
lady, and the fate of her husband excites in her the 
most heart-rending grief of which a true and hon- 
orable woman is susceptible. 


SHELLING OF A BLOCKADE- 
RUNNER. 


WE give on this page a sketch, sent us by an oc- 


| casional artist, of the destruction of an Anglo-Rebel 
blockade-runner, which was discovered on the morn- : 


ing of February 2, upon the rising of the fog which 
generally conceals the fleet and the shore during 
the damp nights of this season. She was a hand- 


some, long, low, white, side-wheel steamer, built on | 
the Clyde, having two smoke-stacks and two masts, — 


of some seven hundred tons burden. The tide was. 


down, and she was fast aground off Sullivan’s Isl- 
and. Four Monitors moved up in line in the beach 
channel, and poured their ricochet fire into her, 
while our heavy Parrott guns on Fort Strong (Wag- 
ner) and Battery Chatfield opened a steady tire upon 


her. The result was a hot engagement, which last- 


ed all day, with all the rebel works on Sullivan's 


and James islands, and the destruction of the block- 
ade-runner close to the wreck of the Jsaxc Smith, 
whose iron hull is all that remains of that steamer, 


imbedded in the sandy beach before the fort. The 
event was a source of great excitement for our brave 


fellows during the day, and agreeably diversified 


the monotony of the siege. 
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Sack Coat. ack Coat, front View. 


TuE above plate represents a.few of the various styles 
of garment« manufacture by the extensive house above- 
patned, for their Spring jobbing business, 

The whiolesale clothing trade in this country has become 
of such vast importance, as well in its magnitude as in the 
reduction of prices which it .has occasioned in what may 
be justly regarded as one of the first necessities of man, 
that it deserves a place in our columna, and our patrons 
will doubtless be pleased to see other representations from 

‘the great warerooms of Messrs. KIRTLAND, Bronson, & 
Co 


‘This branch. of industry is of domestic origin, and was 
almost unknown forty years ago; the nearest approach to 
. it in that day being the manufacture of clothing by a few 
individuals in this city who had branches for the sale of 


Spring Over-Cout. 


English Walking-Coat. 


SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS FOR 1864. 
[FuRNIsHED By Messrs. KiRTLAND, Bronson, & Co., MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING, Nos. 45 anp 47 CHAMBERS STREET, AND 23 AND 25 READE STREET, New York. ] 


their goods at retail in some of the Southern cities. “The 
demand from Southern merchants, however, which arose 
for clothing ready made for sale soon developed the whole- 
sale clothing business, and prior to 1837 there were half a 
dozen or more houses in this city engaged exclusively in 
the trade, and some of them to aconsiderable extent. The 
business was almost wholly confined to the South, and the 
class of goois made up for the trade at that period was 
mainly of the lower and inferior grades, The revulsion of 
1837 prostrated this as well as other branches of business, 
and extinguished the firms then engaged in it. With the 
subsequent revival of trade new houses entered into the 
business, other cities became identified with it, the West- 
ern country — up new markets for its sale, and the 
business rapidly increased, until, in 1860. it had attained 


its zenith. Then came the war, and with it the loss of 
the Southern indebtedness, in consequence of which it again 
suffered a temporary reverse. Bit clothing is an indis- 
pensable commodity, and hence we find the business quick- 
ly revived under the management of larger, wealthier, and 
more experienced firms. 

New York has always been the chief dépét of supply, 
and will always control the largest share of the i- 
ness. New York clothing is famed far and wide for its ex- 
cellence—the characteristics which distinguish it above the 
make of other cities being novelty in the designs, durabil- 
ity and taste in the material and trimmings, and superiori- 
ty in the workmanship. in former times manufacturers 
hesitated at making-up.ny thing above the medium grade 
of goods. But now, in addition to manufacturing heavy 


Sackiee. Boy's Suit, 


lines of the medium and lower grades, a first-class house 
like the one above-named is obliged also to keep a full as- 
sortment of fine goods, equal in every respect to the very 
best custom-made work. 

There are now engaged in the wholesale clothing trade 
in this city alone over one hundred firms, with a capital 
invested of at least ten millions of dollars. The number 
of operatives in New York and vicinity who gain their liv- 
ing from the clothing trade is about ‘0,000, one half of 


‘whom may be employed on Government work and in the 


retail trade, and the other half by the wholesale trade, 
which contributes toward their support not far from ten 
millions of dollara a wages, The amount of internal 
revenue which the Government derives from it is probae 
bly more than a million of dollars a year. 
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THE PARIS FASHIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

JANvARY’S fites have been sumptuous this year 
in the monde Parisien. On the subject of bonnets 
we have only to call the attention of our fair read- 
ers to the latest style of feather trimming, fully 
shown in our first Illustration (see page 141), and 
to state that black silk bonnets, abundantly orna- 
mented with jet, are extremely fashionable at the 
present momefitt. 

The general shape and trimming of ladies’ ordi- 
nary dresses remain the same. It is only necessary 
to observe that high-necked robes are frequently 
worn for ceremonial occasions, when a profusion of 
passementerie decoration.is de riyueur. The design 
of the passementerie is without importance, and 
may be confidently left to the taste of the wearer, 
as the greatest liberty prevails for the selection of 
every description of dress ornament, which thus runs 
no risk of being disapproved as ridiculous. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


_ Fig: 1. Walking Dress.—Dark brown silk robe, trimmed | 


round the bottom of the skirt with a wide band of black 
velvet, surmounted by a torsade of chenille and a narrow 
lace ruching. At an equal distance from the lower edge 
of the velvet band the trimming of the skirt is completed 
by a silk ruching of the dress material. The sleeves are 


“ornamented to match. Black velvet bonnet, enlivened on 


one side with violet feathers, worn in the positions indi- 
cated in our Illustration. 

Fig. 2. Ball Dres:.—This robe is in gros de Tours, of a 
white ground, with black brocaded flowers; the three fixed 
tlounces are trimmed with a gauze ruching, edged with 
narrow blaek late. Each of the flounces, which incline 
rather to the left, is fastened by a large bow. The bertha 
on the corsage is provided with a corresponding trimming, 
and attached likewise with a bow. The head-dress is 
composed of mother-of-pearl flowers and a white roze. 

Fig. 3. Evening Dress.—Black moire antique robe, or- 
nameuted on the skirt by a narrow flounce, composed of 
Vivlet guipure amd ruched ribbon. The corsage is plain, 
high-necked, and fastened with jet buttons. From the 
narrow waistband depend two wide streamers in the dress 
material, bordered with guipure. The coiffure consists 
of a catogan of violet ribbon and black lace, ornamented 
with jet flowers. 

The millinery subject represents a cap composed in one 
of the best Parisian houses. It isa graceful combination 
of l.ce, flowers, and ribbon, violet being the prepondera- 
ting color. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s Gotp Pens are now sold at the 
game prices as before the commencement of the war ; this 
is entirely owing to the Manufacturer’s improvements in 
machinery, his present large Retail Business and Cash-in- 
Advance System; for, until he commenced advertising, 
his business was done on Credit and strictly with the Trade. 

The Morton Gold Pens are the only ones sold at old 
prices, as the makers of all other gold pens charge the 
Premium on the Gold, Government Tax, &c. ; but Mor- 
ton has in no case changed his prices, Wholesale or Retail. 

Of the great numbers sent by mail to all parts of the 
world during the past few years, not one in a thousand 
has failed to reach its destination in safety ; showing that 
the Morton Gold Pen can be obtained by any one, in every 
part ot the world, at the same price, postage only excepted. 

Reader, you can have an enduring, always ready, and 
reliable Gold Pen, exactly adapted to your hand and style 
of writing, which will do your writing vastly cheaper than 
Steel Pens; ant at the present almost universal High- 
Pressure Price of everything, you can have a Morton Gold 
Pen cheaper, in proportion to the labor spent upon it and 
material used, than any other Gold Pen in the World. 
If you want one, see **The Pen is Mightier than the 
Sword,” in next column. 


The Hero of 


The Captor, ot 
DONELSON, 100,000 
VIGKESLURG, 500 Cannon, 

>and and 
CHATTANOOGA. 200,000 
1, BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 


To sell the Splendid New Book, 
GENERAL GRANT 
AND His CAMPAIGNS. 
With a Sketch «: his Life, Civil and Military. 
BY JULIAN K. LARKE. 

Illustrated with an accurate Portrait on Steel, and Views 
of the Principal Battles fought by Grant and his Generals. 

‘- Vo terms but unconditional and immediate surren- 
dye be accepted, I propose to move immediately on 
yours works.’—[Grant to Buckner. 

One Larze and Handsome Duodecimo Volume, 
Price $1 50. 

*..* The Author, who is the Military Editor of one of the 
leading papers of this city, possessing unusual facilites in 
securing the material for his work, has produced an inter- 
‘esting and popular book, which is destined to have an im- 
mense circulation. Book Agente can make excellent wages 
by engaging in it: sale. 

For further particulars address 

DERBY & MILLER, Boox Pus.isures, New York. 
*,” Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


ARMY BADGES, 


Watches, Gold Pens and Cases. Jewelry of all kinds at 
reduced rates. Send for a Circular. 
Kt. KEITH, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. W. EVERETT & CO., | 


Will forward to any address, on receipt of order, Pho- 
tographs from life of any of the prominent 
OFFICES OF THE ARMY AND Navy, 
STATESMEN, DIVINEs, 
ACTORS, 
FOREIGN CELEBRITIES, ETC., ETC. 
20 cents $150 per dazen. Free by mai! 
ress 
J. W. EVERETT & CO. 
N. Y. City. 


Box 1614. 
G2?" Send for a Circular. 


_Engrayed with Initial Letter, Old English | 

w Qe vile 

plete sets $1 50, free by mail. Trade supplied. — 
JOHN F. PHELPS & CO., 493 Broadway, N. Y. 


Two Dollars mace from twenty cts., call endl tent 
amine, or ten samples free by mail for 20c. ketail for $2 
by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N, Y. : 


66 tise PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SWORD.” 


THE GOLD PEN—THE BEST OF ALL PENS, 
MORTON’S GOLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 


On receipt of any of the following sums in Cash, the 
Subscriber will send by return mail, or otherwise, as di- 
rected, a Gold Pen or Pens—selecting the same according 
to description, viz. : 

GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 

For 25 cents, the Magic Pen; for 38 cents, the Lucky 
Pen; for 50 cents, the Always-Ready Pen; for 75 cents, 
the Elegant Pen; and for $1, the Excelsior Pen.—These 
Pens are not numbered, but correspoad in sizes to numbers 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 respectively. 

THE SAME PENS IN SILVER-PLATED EXTENSION 
CASES, WITH PENCILS. 

For 50 cents, the Magic Pen; for 75 cents, the Lucky 

Pen; for $1, the Always-Ready Pen; for $1 25, the Ele- 


gant Pen; ard for $1 50, the Excelsio: Pen. 


These are Well-Finished, Good- Writing Gold Pens, with 
Iridosmin Points, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens; although 
they are unwarranted, and, therefore, not cxchangeable, 

MORTON’S WARPANTED PENS. 

The name Morton,” ** Number," and ** Quality,” 
are stamped on the following Pens, and the points are war- 
ranted for six months, except against accident. . 

The Numbers indicate size only: No. 1 being the small- 
est, No. 6 the largest, adapted for the pocket; No. 4 the 
—a! and No. 10 the largest Mammoth Gold Pen, for 

e des 

Long and Medium Nibs oi all sizes and qualities. Short 
Nibs of Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 7, amd made only of first 

uality. 
bs The Long and Short Nibs are fine:pointed ; the Medium 
Nibs are broad, Coarse Business points, The engravings 
are fac-=imiles of the sizes and styles. 


GOLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 
For $0 75a No.1 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 3d 


quality. 
For $1 00 a No, 2 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 2d 
. quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $1 25, a No. 3 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 2d 
quality ; or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. “4 
For $1 50, a No. 4 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $1 75, a No. 5 Ven, 1st quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 2d 


quality. 
For $2 25, a No 6 Pen: $2 75a No. 7 Pen; 43 25a No. 8 
Pen; $4a No. 9 Pen; $9 No. 19 Pen—all 1st quality. 
THE SAME GOLD PENS, IN SILVER EXTENSION 
CASES, WITH PENCILS. 
For $1 50 a No.1 Pen, Ist quality; or a No3 Pen, 3d 
quility. 
For $1 75. a No. 2 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 34 quality. 
For $2 0), a No. 3 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 


‘For $2 5” a No. 4 Pen, Ist quality; or a No.5 Pen, 2d 


quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. . 
For $3 00, a No. 5 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 2d 


quality. 

For $3 50, a No. 6 Pen, Ist quality. 

GOLD PENS, ALL FIRST QUALITY, IN SILVER- 
MOUNTED DiEXK HOLDERS. 

For $2 00 a No. 4 Pen; for $2 25a@No.5VPen for $275 
a No. 6 Pen; for $3 50 2 No..7 Pen. 

For $4 09 a No. § Pen; for $5 a No. 9 Pen; and for $6 a 
-No. 10 Pen. | 

The ** Ist Quality’ are pointed with the very best Ivi- 
dosmin Points, carefully selectcd, awd none of this quality 
are suld with the slightest imperfection which skiil and 
the closest scrutiny can detect. 

The **2d Quality” are,superior toany Pens made by him 
previous to the year 1860. 

“The Sd Quality” he intends shall equal in respect to 
Durability, Elasticity and Good Writing Qualities (the 
only true considerations) any Gold Pens made elsewhere. 

In regard to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say 
that, previous to op rating his New and Patented Ma- 
chines, he could not have made as (z00d Writing and Du- 
rable Pens, for the price, had the Geld been furnished gra- 
tuitously. 1 

Parties ordering must in all instances specify the 
** Name" or the ** Number" and “Quality” of the Pens 
wanted, and be particular to describe the kind they pre- 
Ser—whether sti ff or limber, coarse or fine. 

All remittances sent by mail in registered ‘etters are at 
my risk: and to all who send twentiy cents (the charge for 
registering), in addition to the price of goods ordered, I 
will guaranty their safe delivery. 

Parties sending Gold or Silver will be allowed the full 
premium on the day received. 

TO CLUBS.—A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed 
on sums of $12, of 15 per cent. on $24, and of 20 per cent. 
on $40, if sent to one address at on¢ time. 

Address, 


A, MORTON, 
No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 


RHEUMATIC BALM, 
BAKER'S FEVER COOLER, 
BAKER'S COUGH MIXTURE, 
BAKER’S CROUP ALLEVIATOR, 
are four remedies which no family should ever be without. 
Price $1 per bottle each. 


Also, 
BAKER'S KIDNEY AND GRAVEL REMEDIES, which 
are invaluable. Price $5. 
PRINCIPAL Depot: 
No. 154 Tenth Street, near Fourth Avenue. 
Remedies sent to any address upon receipt of price. 


DEFIED! 


COMPETITION 


HOLWM YVT100 NIL 
TWO DOLLAR CHAIN 


TWO DCLLAR CHAIN 


We offer to s2ll our WATCH, which is o. the 
MOST SUBSTANTIA:: MAN UEACTURE, AN AC- 
CURATE SIME-KEEPER, and in sterling Cases, 
ae pattern, at the low price ,* TEN DOL- 

ARS 


We therefore recommend all wanting either an 
OREIDE, GOLD or SILVER WATCH, Hunting 
Cases, to remit us $10, when they will receive a 
handsome Watch, selected by ourselves, sent, 
scaled and post-paid, at our expense. 

Our CHAIN is the admiration of al: those who 
have seen it. In beauty and cheapness it cannot 
be surpassed. ONLY TWO DOLLARS. 

a Recollect, the OLD ESTABLISHED AND 
RELIABLE AGENCY, where all orders are attend- 
ed to with the utmost promptitude, carefulness 
and accuracy, and forwarded to their destination 
in the most compact, reliable and expeditious 


Tuanner, 
Address THOMAS ORMSBY 
(seneral Agent, 86 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 


. Brandreth’s Pills. 


The weak, the consumptive, rheumatic, costive, bilious, 
and delicate, after some days’ use, will find renewed 
strength and life pervade every organ of their frames. | 

Every dose makes the blood purer. The nerves com- 
mence in the arteries and terminate in the veins, These 
pills, as a first effect, act upon the arterial blood, increas- 
ing the circulation, by which impurities are deposited in 
the veins, and they throw off such collections into the 
bowels, which organs, by the energy derived from Bran- 
dreth's pills, expel them from the system. When first 
used, the pills may occasion griping, and even make the 
patient fee: worse. This is an excellent sign, and shows 
the disease will soon be cured.—No great good is often 
achieved without some trouble in its attainment, and this 
rule aplies to the recovery ot health. 

But Brandreth's Pills are innocent and sure to do good. 
See B. BuaANDRETH on the Government Stamp in white. 

Principa: office Brandreth's Building, New York. 


Caution 


The American Watch 
Company. 


It having come to our knowledge that imitations of the 
American Watch have been put upon the murket in great 
numbers, calculated, by their utter worthlessness, to in- 
jure the reputation of our genuiue products—to protect 
our own interests and the public from imposition, we again 
publish the trade marks by which our Watches may in- 
variably be known. < 

We manufacture four styles of Watches: 

The FresT has the name 

“AMERICAN WATCH CO., Waltham, Mass.,"” en- 
graved on the inside plate. 

The SECOND has the name 

* APPLETON, TRACY & CO,, Waltham, Mass.,"’ en- 
graved on the inside plate. : 

The THIRD has the name * 

*P. S. BARTLETT, Waltham, Mass.," engraved on 
the in-ide plate. 

All the above styles have the name * American Watch 
Co.” painted on the dial, and are warranted in every re- 
spect. : 

The roveTu has the hame 

“WM. ELLERY, Boston, Mass.” engraved on the in- 
side plate, and 1s not named on thie dial. ; 

All the above described Watches are made of various 
sizes, and are sold in gold or silver case~, as may be re- 
quired, 

It is hardly possible for us to accurately describe the nu- 
merous imitations to which we have alluded. © They ure 
usually inscribed with names co nearly approaching our 
own as to escape the observation of the unaccustomed buy- 
er. Some are represented as made by the ** Union Warton 
Co., of Boston, Mass.’*’-—no such company existing. Some 
are named the ** Soldier’s Watch,” to be sold as our FourtTa 
or Ws. ELLEry grade, usually known as Tue **So.pier's 
Watcs ;” others are named the “ AprLETON Watcu Co. ;"" 
others the “P. S. BarTLEY,” instead of our P, Bakr. 
LETT, besides many varieties named in such a Manner as 
to convey the idea that they are the veritable productions 
of the American Watch Company. : 

A little attentiog on the part of buyers will protect them 
from gross imposition. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


Agents for the American Watch Company, 
182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


=a  SBaliard Patent 
Breech Goading Rifies an 
Garbines, ~ 
Carrying the copper water-proof cartridge, 
" and also using ordinary loose ammunitiion. 
This arm is now admitted by all competitors to be superior 
to any other ever offered to the public. Its simple con- 
struction and perfect workmanship are a sure guarantee 
against getting out of order. The great advantage of load- 
ing with either fixed or loose ammunition alone: makes it 
superior to all others. These arms are made for both 
‘sporting and milit purposes, and have been adopted 
both by the General Government and 2 numberof States. 
We have the highest testimonials of their efficiency and 
durability. 

We also offer to the Public our new Cartridge and loose 
ammunition loading revolver. ‘This arm has no equal as 
a belt or pocket weapon. No one wishing a first-class arm 
should be without one. . 

For further particulars send for descriptive circular. 

P. 8. Do not forget that both Rifles and Pistols may be 
used with either copper cartridge or loose ammunition. 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
262 Broadway, N. Y. 


General McClellan’s Report. 


Is published entire, from the Official Copy, m a triple 
number of the UNITED STATES ARMY AND NAVY 
JOURNAL, the authoritative Military Gazette tor Satur- 
day, Feb. 20th, 1864. For sale by News Dealers gencral- 
ly, or sent, prepaid, to any address, on receipt -; 35 cents. 

W. C. CHURCH, Proprietor, 192 Broadway, N. Y. 


Portable Printing Offices. 

For the Army and Navy 
Hospitals, Merchants, 
Druggista, and all who 
wish to print neatly, 
cheaply, and expeditious- 
ly. Cireular eent free, 
Shects of Type, Cuts, &c., . 
six cents. Adams Press 
Co., 31 Vark Row, N. Y., 
and 35 Lincoln St., Boston. 


AGENTS 


PONT, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


Just Out.—Untirely New. Card Player's Assistant, 
with instructions how to play at different Games at Cards. 
Sent. free of postage, on the receipt of 15 cents.. Address 

% SIBLEY, Box 2298, P, O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| $85 


| 


| 


NEW 
ARMY WATCHEs 


’ THE GREAT NEW ARMY 

WATCH, expressly for SOLDI IRS, 

in very heavy solid silver hunting 

ment, full ruby jeweled, hand a 

white dial and steel cut hands. Ee $15 “ 


gine turned, engraved, or plain cases, 

warranted a pertect time-keeper for 

one year, $15: A 
GOLD COMPOSITE, same as above. 


G15 _— imitation of the English Army $1 5 3 


atch, $15. 
FINE DOUBLE BOTTOM ‘silver 


English Hunting WaATou, FULL $9 5 


ELED, CHRONOMETER BaLancE, $25, 
OFFICER'S WATCH. GENUINE 


AMERICAN LEVER WATCH in 4 
oz. sterling silver cases, FULL JEWELED, $35 | 
gold joints,and double bottom cases, $35 


s 4 5 AMERICAN LEVER, game as above 
with Chronometer Balance, 45. $45 Z 


Silver Hunting Watch, fine move- 
Ladies very small hunting Gold 


$1 6 Composite Watch, beautifully engrav- $16 | 


ed, magic spring, sunk seconds’ Can 

scarcely be detected from gold, $16. 

HEAVY GOLD | 
MERICAN WatTcu 40 pennyweight 

cases, $55. $85 
SAME AS ABOVE, WITH CHRONOMETER ¢b()s 

BALance, $92. S92 
HuNTING 


$92 
$38 


Enauisn 
M. J. ‘Tontas, $38. 


WatTcu, RUBY JEWELED, Scy 


Constantly on hand Watches of every description. / 


We will send any of the ahove Watches, on receipt of 
price, free of expense, to any address, Registered letters . 
come at our risk if properly sealed. All Watches revis. 
tered 20 cts. extra. GREAT INDUCEMENTS to AGENTS. 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 

Parties ordering will, give their address plain. All or. : 
ders promptly and carefully filled. 


A. ELY & CO., Importers, 208 Broapwat, 
| 


ONE CENT. | 
As the warm weathier approaches, prepare to reduce 
your household expenses, by getting Fisu's KEROsiNE 08 


Cooking Apparatus. 


One costing $4 50 will cook a meal for § persons, 2 
@ cost of 


ONE CENT. 


Thousands of them have been sold, and thédemand fs 
increasing. A Descriptive Pamphlet furnished gratis. 
WM. D. RUSSELL, Agent, 206 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
N. b.—The Trade supplied on liberal terirs. 


We are now oficring our Celebrated Gold 
Pens an¢ Extension Silver Plated Holders 
at the following low prices for Casli: : 

No. 1 Magic Gold Pens and Holders, per dozen, $550. 


‘ 
No.1 Albertine fine Gold Pens and Holders, per doz. § 00. 


No. 
No. 1 Always Ready “ “6 11 50. . 
These Pens and Holders are all warranted, and will re- 
tail from $2 to $5 each. 
A deduction of 10 per cent. will be made on all sums of | 
$50 and upwards. Our Pensa and Holders have nice fancy | 
Cases, containing one dozen each, and are not soldin less — 
quantities. Sent by mail or express pre-paid. 
,: Address SALISBURY BROs. & CO., 
Previdencr, R. I. 


: Agents Wanted for the Army. 


New Army Watches. 


Every Soldier should have the Magic Railway Time- 
Keeper. It has beautiful Silver Composite Hunting Ca-es, * 
with new Patent Time Indicator, to save trouble pf opcn- 
ing case, just invented for the benefit of our brave soldirrs. 
The handsomest and most useful Watch ever offered $15. 

Every Officer should have the DOUBLE TIME DU- 
PLEX STOP WATCH.—This highly useful Watch hus 
beautiful and heavy Silver Hunting Cases, with different 
Indexes for Washington and London time, Sweep Seconds 
with Superior adjusted Stop, to be used in training horses, 
and also by Sportsmen, Artillerists, &c,, in marking time, 


All the leading novelties cin be seen by sending for our 
Catalogue. We want Agents in every regiment on uDu-* 
sually liberal terms. are 

All Watches mailed free to any address, and warmnt- 
ed for 12 months. 

ARRANDALE & CO.. Importers of Watches, 
212 Broadway, New York, | 


ome BY UsING Hastam's 

Ma@niFyina Tunes. They can be concealed. Sentl for 

a. descriptive pamphlet to } 
E. HASLAM, 382 John Street, New York. 


RHEUMATISM. 


Use Tne INSOLES, BELTS, 2nd 
LETS. They ane an INFALLIBLE REMEDY for RuEUMATIS™, 
Feet, &¢, Mrttam & Co., No. 429 Brondway. N.Y. 

Insoles, $1 per pair; Belts, $3; Armlets, $1 5! each. 
Sent by mail for 80 cents additional. 


LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will | 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooti:# 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin, Price t+— 
sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an ot 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, 


CHLOASMA, 


OR MOTH PATCHES. 


Blemishes on the face, called Moth, are very annoying, — 
particularly to ladies of light complexion, as the discol- 
ored spots on theekin show more strongly on blondes than 
on brunettes, but they contribute greatly in marring the » 
beauty on either; and anything that will remoye moth 
patches without injuring the skin in texture or col, 
would no doubt be considered a great achievement in mied- 
ical science. Dr, B. C. Perry, 49 Bond Street, having 
devoted his whole time and attention to Diseases of the 
Skin, will guarantee to remove Moth Patches and oflet 
discolorations from the face without injury to either t Xt-— 
ure or color of the skin. His success in this, as in eter’ 
branches of his speciality—DisEases OF THE ScaLP 
Loss oF HarR—will warrant him in guaranteeing 
IN EVERY CASE. For particulars enclose stamp fer 
la~.. No charge for consultation. DR. B. C, PERRY, 4? 
STREET, NEW YorK. 


REAT DISCOVERY.—What everybody needs; scils 
freely at enormous profits. Agents wanted every- 
where. Full particulars and a sample that sells for $1. 
sent to any address on receipt of ten cents. Addres: G J. 
MARTIN & CO., Box No. 1573, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Ja’ H. Winslow & Co., 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 
‘Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each 
without regard to value, and 
not to be paid for till you 
know what you are to get. | 


SPLENDID LIST !! 


Of Articles to be sold for One 


Dollar each. 

100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches,..... - $100 00 each. 

100 Gold Watches ............. 6000 each. 

200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ...........4. . 85.00 each. 

500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 15 00 each. 
3000 Vest and Neck Chains....... ,.- 500 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets ........ .. ¥ 60 to 10 00 each. 
3000 .. 300 to 500 euch. 
‘3000 Cameo Brooches 400 to 600 each. 
3000 Mozaic and Jet Brooches ....... 400 to 6 00 each. 
20Uu0 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3v00 Coral; Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400to 6 00-each. 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops...........5- £00 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops...... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000, Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 600 each. 
3000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
3000 Watch 200to 600 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200to 600 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs........... 250 to 600 each, 
S000 Sleeve .. 250 to 600 each. 
By 250 to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set 250 to 600 each. 
6000 2 50 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holder- 400 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases and Pencils.......... 400 to 600 each. 


All of the above list-of Goods wil! be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, arv taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chauce. On receipt of the Certiticate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar aud take the article or not. . 


In all transactions by mail, we shall 
charge for forwarding the Certificates, 
paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be in- 
closed when the Certificate is sent for. | 
Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $3; thirty for $5; sixty-five 
for $10; and a hundred for $15. 


AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


Veteran Soldiers. 
© We are now prepared 
. to furnish all kinds of 
S Veteran Pins for all the 
3 Regiments and Corps now 
-. in the field, at $150 each. 
2 Also all the various Army 
tc Badges worn by the dif- 
3 ferent Armies, by the sin- 

gle one, 100, or 1000. 

Sent to any part of the 
country by mail. Send 

Z foracircular. Address 
DROWNE & MOORE, 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


Solid Silver, $1 50. 


‘War Songs for Freemen. 


Dedicated to the Army of the United States. with Ap- 
propriate Music, 20 cts, Camp Songs. A collection of 
NATIONAL, PatRioTic,and SocraL Songs for the Volunteers, 
ie Cts. The above books contain both Worps and Music. 
Copies will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Publishers, Boston. 


$7 A MONTH! want to hire Agents in every 
county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to sell 
my Dew cheap Family Sewing Machines. Address 

S. MAD . | 


ISON, Alfred, Maine. 


WATCHES 


THE ARMY. | 


Superbly finished watch- 

the beauty, of which is 

aes, Only equaled by their chenp- 

ness. — NV. Weekly, July 
23d. 


“ii Particularly valuable for 

S officers in the army, and 

travelers.—Frank Leslie’ s, 
eb. 21 


Prettiest, best and cheap- 
est time-pieces ever offered. 
—N. Illustrated News, 
Jan. 10, 


Magic Time Observers, 
The Perfection of Mechanism! 
Being a Hunting, or Open Face, or Lady’s 
or Gentleman’s Watch combined, with 
Patent Self-winding Improvement. 

A most pleasing novelty. One of the prettiest, most 
convenient, and decidedly the best and cheapest timepiece 
for general and reliable use ever offered. It has within it 
and connected “with its machinery its own winding at- 
tachment, rendering a key entirely unnecessary. The 
cases of this Watch are composed of two metals, the out- 
er one being fine 16 carat gold. It has the improved ruby 
action lever movement, :nd is warranted an accurate time- 
piece. Price, superbly engraved, per case of half dozen 
$204. Sample watches in neat morocco boxes, $35. I 
sent by mail, the postage is 36 cents; registering, 20 cents. 


. Silver Watches! 
First-Class Hunting Time-Pieces. 


FOR ACCURACY OF MOVEMENT, BEAUTY OF MATERIAL, 
« AND, ABOVE ALL, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, THESE 
WATCHES MUST INSURE 


UNIVERSAL APPROBATION! 


An imitation so faultless that it can hardly be detected 
by the most experienced judges, The material being of 
two metals, the outer one first quality Silver and the in- 
ner one German Silver, it can not be recognized by cut- 
ting or heavy engraving, making it not ouly in appear- 
ance, but in durability, the best resemblance of Solid 
Sterling Silver in existence. 

The sale of these watches in the army is a source of 
enormous profit, retailing, as they very readily do, at $25 
and upwagd. Many hundred dollars can be made in a 
single pay-day by any one of ordinary business tact ! 

AT WHOLESALE ONLY! In heavy hunting cases, beau- 
tifully engraved, white enamel dial, and fancy cut hands, 
in good running order, by the half dozen, $66; postage, 
$2 Sd; registering, 20 cts. Sold only by the case. Can 
be safely sent by mail. 

¢e~ TERMS CASH, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. No 
agents employed ; buyers must deal directly with us. If 
money is sent us by express or mail in a registered letter, 
it is at our risk! Orders will meet the most prompt and 
faithful attention. 


HUBBARD BROS., Sole Importers. 


Broadway, cor. Courtlandt St., New York. 
‘The best selling Book yet. | 
Dowley’s Camp and Fireside Libr’y: No. 1. 


Incidents of Camp Life. 

108 pages, Price 15 cts. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. T. R. DOWLEY, Publisher, 13 Park Row, N. 
Y¥. Agents supplied at $7 50 per 100; 96 cts. per doz. ; 
or in less quantities 8 cts. each. 


“The Human Face Divine.” 


A new aysatem of Physiognomy. Eyes, Ears, No-e, Lips, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with 
all *‘Signs of Character, and How to Read Them,” in 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LiFe ILLUSTRATED for 
1864, Newvol. $150 a year. Address FowLer & WELLS, 


N.ew York. 
Cavalry Badges. 
Annexed is a fac-simile 
design of our newest style 
Cavalry Badge. Sent free 
to any address on receipt of 
price, with Name, Co., and 
ent handsomely en- 
graved thereon. 
Solid Silver........ $3 00 


in gold relief. ... 


g 00 
Solid goldenameled. 9 00 
Also new style Artillery 
Badge, and every style Co. 
Pin and Corps Badge worn 
by the Army. Send for our 
illustrated Catalogue. Ad- 
dreas C. L. BALCH & CO., 
20S Broadway, N. Y. 


To Compositors. — Wanted, three strictly first- 
class Compositors, used to Book-work. Apply to Mr. 
Marsa, of & BroTHers' Composing 
Room, N. Y. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 
‘0. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates, 


Union Playing Cards. 


Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major 
for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the pack. Eagles, Shields, 
Stara, and Flags are the suits, and you can play all the usual 
games. Two packs, in cases, mailed free on receipt of $1. 
The usual discount to the trade. Send fora Cirenlar. Ad- 
dress _ AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 

14 Chambers St., N. Y., or 165 William Street, N, Y. 


Military and Naval © 


COLLECTION and BANKING OFFicF.—Somrs, Brown & 
Co., No. 2 Park Place, New York, adjust and collect every 
variety of just claims against the Government or States. 
Hand-Books containing laws, &c., sent by mail, free. 


In Press—Excelsior Music Book, for Violin, 
Flute, Fife, or Cornet. I love that dear old Flag the best, 
piano. When the boys come home. Your fortune is too 
small for me. My love is on the battle-ficld, exch 2fie. 
Violin Strings 25c. mailed. Musitcau Instruments illus- 
trated price liat sent on receipt of post stamp. 

FREDERICK BLUME, 20S Bowery, N. Y. 

Wanted everywhere to sell ** FISH'S UNION AT- 
TACHMENTS," designed to support Vessels or Shades 
over the flame of a common Coal oil Iamp or gas burner. 
EVERYBODY WANTS IT. PRICE 5Q CENTS. Act- 


ive men can make $10 a day. Call at No. 206 Pearl St., 
N. Y., or send fora circular. Ww. D. Rossen, Agent. 


HEAD.QUARTERS 
For Veteran, Cavalry, Army Corps, 
Company, and Division Pins 
ot every Description. 


On the receipt of $1, I will send you a Solid Silver Shield, 
or either Army Corps, Division, or Co. Pin with your 
Name, Regt., and Co. handsomely engraved upon it, or a 
fine Gold Pen with Extension Case and Pencil, or a new 
style Vest Chain or Neck Chain, or a California Diamond 
Ring or Pin, or a Seal Stone Ring; and for $1 50, I will 
send you a Solid Silver new style CAVALRY Pin, engraved 
as above. Agents sending for 10 or more Pins at one time 
will be allowed 15 cents each. 

B. T. HAYWARD, 
Manufacturing Jeweler, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


Soldiers of the Union!! ig 


Read the following Letters received from your 
Comrades as endorsements of the 


World Known and World Tried 


REMEDIES, KNOWN AS 
Professor Holloway’s Pills and — 
Ointment. 


You will here find unsolicited testimonials received from 
all parts of the country where our army of occupation is 


in furee. 
See to your Health! 


All of you have some one interested in your welfare, 
then do not delay. 


Your Life is Valuable!! 
Not only to yourselves, but to your Fathers and Moth- 
ers, Sisters, Wives, and Brothers. Then while you may, 
purchase your Health! 


For 30 cents, 70 cents, or $1 10, 
Will, when expended in these medicines, bring you 
down to the greenest and ripest old age. 
‘he following are genuine letterz, on file for inspection 
at this office, 
80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


QUARTERMASTER'S DEPARTMENT, } 


39th Illinois Volunteers, 
FOLLY Istanp, 8. C., November 26, 1863. 
Prof. HoLtoway, 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y.: 

Sig: Enclosed please find two dollars, for which send me 
one dollar's worth each of your celebrated Pills and Oint- 
ment, by return mail. Please attend to this at once, for I 
am much in need of the above remedies. Address 

Lieut. A. W. FELLOWS, Q. M., 
39th Illinois Vol. 


CAMP NEAR BRANDY STATION, Va, 
January 7, 1864. f 
Prof. HOLLOWay: 

Deak Ste: I have heard a great deal of talk about your 
famous Pills, and as I nevcr was in need of them until 
now, I want to try them, as Diarrhea is very prevalent 
at the present time: send me the worth of the enclosed. 

Yours, &c., 
JOSEPH WALSH, 
Co. E, Sth Regt., Excelsior Brigade, 


Tennessee, } 

December 26, 1563. 
Prof. HOLioway: 

Dear Sin: Please find enclosed one dollar, and send me 
the amount in your famous Pilla, as 1 am troubled with 
Dyspepsia, aud seek a cure. 

fours, &c., 
THOMAS F. TURNER, 
Co. I, 2d lowa Infantry. 


ISLAND, S. C., 
January 12, 186-4. 
Prof. HloLLoway: 
Deak Siz: Enclosed you will find 50 cents, for which 
1 wish you to send me some of your valuable Pills; send 
them by mail. I enclose 10 cents for postage. Address 
RAEL C. HALL, 
Co. D, 4th N. H. Vom, 
Port Royal, 8. C. 


Camp oF Stu Excersior 
January 22, 1864, 
Prof. Ho.toway: 
Sig: Please send me for the enclosed 50 cents the worth 


- of it in Pills; enclosed find 15 cents to pay postage, and 


Address 
Yours, &c., 
Sergt. WM. POWERS, 
Co. E, 5th Regt. Excelsior Brigade, 
Washingion, D. ©, 


you will oblige. 


Morris ISLAND, 8. C., 
January 21, 1864, 
Prof. HoLLowar: 
Please find enclosed the sum of one dollar for Pills. I 
have Diarrhea, and can't get it stopped, so I want to try 
your Pills. 


Yours, &c., 
WILLIAM CHRISTY, 
Co. D, 104th Regt., Penn. Volz., 
Morris Ieland, 8. ©. 


New Catalogue of Jewelry 
A 


ddress 
THOS. CAFFERTY & 
Providence, R, I. 


Printing-Press for Sale. 


Que Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. Price $3500. cm 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y. 


6 A MONTH! I want Agents at $60 a month, 
$ expenses paid, to sell my Everlasting Pencils, 
Oriental Burners, and 13 other articles. 15 circulars 


sent free. Address JOHN F. LORD, Biddeford, Maine. 


“Pm going to fight mit Sigel. 
Look out for this NEW SONG, now ready. Mailed free 
for only 6 cents. Address 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


TENT POCKET—For Ladies and Gents.— 
Can Al be picked or cut. Price $1 25. Large size for 
use of Paymasters, Sutlers, Collectors, &¢e., &c., $1 
Sent by mail (10 cts. extra for postage). 4 
W. C. WEMYss, 575 Broadway, New York. 


Gold! Gold!! Gold!!! 
30,000 Watches, Chains, &c., &c., &o. 


Worth $150,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to value, 
and not to be paid for until you know what you are to. 
get. Send 20 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circular containing full list of articles and particulars. 
Als» terms to Agents, which we want in every Kegiment 
and ‘Town in the country. 

Six Certificates can be ordered for $1, thirteen for $2, 
thirty-five for $5, and one hundred for $12. 


Address C. F. SHULTS, 
285 River Street, Troy, N. ¥. ° 


+ 


Sent free. 


2 


| 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. A Novel. 


EMPLOYMENT 


At your own homes. Thousands can realize a Hundred | 
Dollars Weekly.—-No utensils required except those found | 


in every househould ; profits 100 per cent. ; demand sta- 
ple as flour. It is the greatest discovery of the age. Full 
particulars sent on receipt of two stamps for return post- 


age. 
Address C. MUNRO BROWN, 74 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


Just what every Family wants. 
Savage & Co.’s No Chimney Burner 
for Hand Lamps and Lanterns, burns 
Kerosene Oil with a”brilliant Jight 
without chimney, smoke, or odor, 
Saves 25 percent. Office 202 Fulton 
St.,N. ¥. Agents wanted. Send for 
circular. Sample sent free for 50 cta. 
See American Institute awarded 1st Pre- 

mium and Medal, 1863. 


POLLAK & Son, MAN- 
UFACTURERS, 857 ME ST., SEAR 
Bowery, N. Y., cell wholesale and re- 
> tail. Will send, free of charge, a 

genuine Pipe for 6 Dollars. Pipes cut 
to order and repaired. 


“A Book of Rare Excellence.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just Published: 


LYMAN BEECHER’S 
Autobiography and Correspondence. 
Vol. L, 12mo, Cloth, Price $1 75., 


‘*Few men of the last generation in America, and per- 
haps no clergyman, exerted a wider influence than Ly- 
man Beecher. For more than half a century he was a 
power in the land; and his character and influence are 
perpetuated for another generation in his descendante 
more than one of whom are his mentul and moral, us well 
as his physical children. ‘These children have done a 
valuable as well as a pious service in giving to the world 
a faithful portraiture of their father. Apart from its epe- 
cial value as a biography of 2 potable man, the work pre- 
sents a vivid picture of the social and religious life of 
New England fifty yeais ago.” 


CAXTONIANA: A Series of Essays on Life, Literature, 
and Maniuers. By Sir E. Buiwer Lytton, Bart., 
thor of Caxtone,” ** A Srange Story,’ ** My Nov- 
el,” &. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


McWHORTER’S HAND-BOOK OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. A Popular Hand-Book of the New Testament. 
By CUMMING McWuorTER. Cloth, $1. 


VIRY HARD CASH. A Novel founded on Facts. By 
CuaRLes Reape‘, Author of “* Love me Little, Love me 
long,” &¢, Svo, Cloth, $100; Paper, 75 cents. 


VANITY FATR. 
trations. By W. M. THaoKeRay. (New 
Cloth, $2 v0. 


THACKERAY'S ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, Rounda- 
bout Papers. By W. M. THackeRgay, Author of ** The 
Four Georges,” “The English Humorists," * Vanity 
Fair,"’ ** Pendennis," **The Newcomes,” ** Adventures 
of Philip,” &e. With ee 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 
Half Morocco, $2 25. 


FIVE YEARS OF PRAYER, with the Answers. By 
Rev. SAMUEL IRENZUS Prime, D.D., Author of ** The 
Power of Prayer,” ‘* Travels in Europe and the East,” 
‘+ Life of Rev. Dr. Murray," &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


By M. E. 
Brappon, Author of ** Aurora Floyd," ** Eleanor’s Vic- 
tory,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HISTORY OF TTIK SIOUX WAR AND MASSACRES 
OF 1562 AND 1863. By Isaac V. D. Hearp. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

2ACHEL RAY. A Novel. By AntTuony 

Author of ** Orley Farm,” “ Framley Parsonage.” ** Doo 

tor Thorne,” &c. Svo, Paper, 5) cents. 


A Novel without a Hero. With Jllne- 
Edition) Svo, 


A HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. By Joun Draper, 
M.1)., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in 
the University of New York; Author of a ‘* Treatise 
on Human Physiology,” &c., &c. Svo, Cloth, $3 60; 
Half Calf, $4 75. 


MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN. By Patt pr Musset. 
Translated by Emiry Makepeace. Illustrated by 
UnARLeS BENNETT. Square 4to, Cloth gilt, 60 cents. 


DAILY WALK WITH WISE MEN. RELIGIOUS EX. 
ERCISES FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 8e- 
lected, Arranged, and specially Adapted, by Rev. Net- 
80N Heap. Large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


MARY LYNDSAY, .A Novel. By the Lady Eutry Pox- 
sonby, Author of **The Discipline of Life.” Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


THE CAPITAL OF THE TYCOON: a Narrative of a 
Three Years’ Residence in Japan. By Sir RutuHErrorp 
Ancock, K.C.B., Her Majesty’s Fnvoy I-xtraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan. With Maps 
and Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE RING OF AMASIS. From the Papers of a Ger- 
man Physician. By Ronert BuLwer Lytton (Ow 
Meredith). 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


e@™ Any of the above Works zent by mail, po-t-paid, on 
receipt of price. } 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For February, 1864. 


TERMS. 

One Copy for one Year . . 00 

Two Copies for One Year . .... - SW 
An Extra Copy, aratis, for every Club of Tex Stb- 
SCRIBERS, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $26 00, 

Hagrer’s MaGaZinE and Harrer’s WEEKLY, together, 

one year, $5 00. / 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PusrisuErs. 


Circulation over 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for Four Months. . . . . . $106 
One Copy for One Year. . . - 


One Copy for Two Years . . . - - - Sv. 

And an Extra Copy will be allowed for erery Club 
of TEN Sunscriners, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $2, 
Payment invariably in advanee. 

TERMS TO ADVERTISERS.—Seventy-five Cents per line 
for inside, and One Dollar per line for outside Adver- 
tisements each insertion. 

Vols. I., IL, I1., IV., V., VI. and VII. for the Years 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861, 1862, and 1863 of **1IAI:- 
PER'S WEEKLY,” handsomely bound in Cloth extra, 
Price $5 00 each, are now ready. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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